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DOROTHY BROWN STANLEY W. HAYTER 


Porce'ain Ewer Early 15h Century. Height 10%. ROBERT FRAME SERGE POLIAKOFF 


en Sg AMALIA SCHULTHESS S$. MACDONALD-WRIGHT 
PARIS tt DORIS KREINDLER FERNANDO LEGER 
48, Rue de courcelles 41 East 57th Street 














Specialized courses on the 
graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels in oil and water 
color painting, figure draw- 
ing, printmaking, history 


SUMMER and appreciation, crafts for 

- teachers, art education, su- || 

SE pervision, research, and cur- 
SSIONS rent problems. 

Faculty includes Manuel Barkan, Chen Chi, Viktor Lowenfeld, 


Hobson Pittman, Bruce Shobaken, and other members of the 
resident staff. 





anexciting painting by Morris Louis is harmoniously 
co-ordinated with English 18th century furniture 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. 


Extensive program of more than 750 courses in 50 fields of 
study included in total instructional program. 


FRENCH & COMPANY Inc. 


MADISON AVENUE AND T6TH STREET - SEW YORK 


Combine summer study with recreation in a mountain climate || 
ideal for both. 


for bulletins write: 
a Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 102-A Willard Building 
>N | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
treet | STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE ¢ PAINTINGS 
PORCELAINS * OBJECTS OF ART 


Collected by the Late 


Shelma Chrysler Soy 
Public Auction Sale 


Part May 13 at 8 p.m.(Modern Paintings) Play 15 and 16 at 1:45 p.m. 
and Part II Mlay 22 and 23 at 1:45 p.m. 


Major paintings by Renoir, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec and Vuillard. Also XVIII century paintings 
by Lancret, Quentin de la Tour, Schall and drawings by Boucher, Fragonard, etc. Sculptures by 
Falconet, Houdon, Clodion, Giovanni da Bologna. 


Superb Louis XV and XVI furniture including works by Martin Carlin, Adam Weisweiler, Francois 
Riubestiick, J. F. Oeben, Charles Cressent, Pierre Roussel, Léonard Boudin, Georges Jacob and other 
maitres ébénistes. St. Cloud, Mennecy, Sevres, Meissen, Bow and Chelsea porcelains. Bronze doré 
objects of art including master works by or attributed to Gouthiére, Martincourt and Thomire: 
enamels and other objets de vertu. Three exquisite small carpets; table appointments and Georgian 
silver. Books on fine and applied art, featuring books illustrated by modern French artists. 


Public Exhibition 
Part One from Saturday, Mlay 9 
Part Two from Saturday. May 10 


[ADMISSION TO EVENING PAINTING SALE BY CARD ONLY] 


DE LUXE CATALOGUES 


PART ONE—Modern Paintings, Furniture and Objects of Art, lavishly illustrated and containing 
eight color plates. PRICE $5.00 


PART TWO—Furniture, Objects of Art, XVIII century Paintings and Drawings, also extensively 
illustrated, and containing four color plates. PRICE $3.50 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE CONTAINING FULL DETAILS FREE ON REQUEST 
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Contributors 


Jerrold Lanes, who writes this month on three 
recent exhibitions which fall into the category 
of “Post-Cubist” painting, has written on 
French literature and politics for such maga- 
zines as The Nation, Saturday Review and The 
Kenyon Review. He was educated at Harvard, 
Oxford and the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and 
now lives in New York. He is associate editor 
of the magazine Natural History. 


Edouard Roditi’s interview with the English 
sculptor Eduardo Paolozzi in this issue is one 
of a series of interviews with European artists 
which the London publishing firm of Secker 
and Warburg will bring out in book form next 


Features 


20 


Four New York Exhibitions 


Pre-Columbian sculpture at the Museum of Primitive Art; the Gauguin retrospective 
at the Metropolitan; Brooklyn’s water-color international; drawings by Morris Kantor. 


Reflections on Post-Cubist Painting BY JERROLD LANES 
Exhibitions by Tapies, Newman and Motherwell occasion an analysis of current 
attempts to extend the concepts of easel painting. 


The Lehman Collection 


The celebrated collection, encompassing eight centuries of Western art, goes on view 
at the Cincinnati Museum from May 9 through July 5. 


Age of Elegance 
The Rococo (and its far-reaching effects) is traced through Europe and America in 
a major exhibition at the Baltimore Museum. 


The American Muse 
On the occasion of its one-hundredth anniversary the Corcoran Gallery seeks to define 
and commemorate the American imagination. 


Interview with Eduardo Paolozzi BY EDOUARD RODITI 
The English sculptor debates the issues involved in transmuting objets trouves into 
lasting works of art. 


Departments 
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Mr. Roditi’s interview with Joan Miroé 


Letters 

Auctions 

People in the Arts 
Editorial 


Paris BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 
The late Hans Reichel; Italy and Consagra; wood sculpture of Augustin Cardenas; 
exhibitions of Klee, Kandinsky, Lanskoy, Charles Lapicque. 


London BY ROBERT MELVILLE 
Treasures from the Fitzwilliam Museum and the Cambridge colleges at Goldsmiths 
Hall; Francis Gruber’s retrospective; Civet landscapes. 


Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
The broad retrospective of the work of Joan Miré at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Margaret Breuning 
In the Galleries 
Where to Show 


Calendar of Exhibitions 


On the Cover 
Joan Miro, Birds. Figures and Blue Star 


was published in these pages in October, 1958. 
The interview with Paolozzi took place in Lon- 
don, before the sculptor’s recent visit to New 
York. Paolozzi is now represented in New York 
by the Betty Parsons Gallery. Mr. Roditi’s next 
contribution to ARTS will be an extensive 
survey of the modern movement in Russia. 


William H. Jordy, who contributes our obit- 
uary editorial on the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
is an architectural historian who teaches at 
Brown University. His forthcoming study of 
modern architecture will be published by 
Doubleday Anchor Books. 


(1950) ; collection Mrs. Richard Deutsch, Green- 
wich, Conn. See “Month in Review,” pp. 48-51. 


Forthcoming 

“An Apology to Trajan”—an essay by Hil- 
ton Kramer on the recent death of the Amer- 
ican sculptor and painter . . . Alfred Werner 
writes on the specifically Baroque background 
in the Expressionism of Oskar Kokoschka 
... Sidney Tillim is preparing a study of the 
vicissitudes of geometrical abstraction in New 
York . . . Donald Sutherland writes on 
“The Future of Pompeian Painting”. . 



































Recent 
Acquisitions 


SCULPTURE 
PAINTINGS 


May 19-June 30 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
OTTO M. GERSON 


41 East 57 St. 


(16th floor) 


THOMAS 


CLARK 


May 6-30 


ROBERT ISAACSON 
22 EAST 66 ST., NEW YORK 


JESSE May 12-30 


REICHEK 


SECTION ELEVEN € 11 E. 57 
and at 
BETTY PARSONS © 15 E. 57 


May 11-June 6 


KANEMITSU 


DRAWINGS 
WIDDIFIELD GALLERY 


818 Madison Ave. (68 St.) New York 


ITALIAN EXCHANGE 
EXHIBITION 


Through May 
700 Madison Ave. 
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American and French 
Paintings 


HARTERT GALLERIES 


22 East 58th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Collage, etc. 
To the Editor: 


I have been belatedly reading the February issue 
of ARTS and want to congratulate you on your 
editorial and on some remarks you made in your 
“Month in Review” column. I was particularly 
pleased to see you take up the cudgels for imagery 
and subject matter, for I think that it is largely 
their almost total suppression that has led to the 
situation that Virgil Thomson questions so seri- 
ously. After fifty years it would seem time to 
admit that paint as paint and composition as 
composition have their limitations and that the use 
of imagery with its associations does not neces- 
sarily detract from the value of a picture or throw 
it into the realm of literature. So drastic a conven- 
tion may once have been justified as an instrument 
of attack upon tendencies to overliterary painting 
which undoubtedly existed at various periods 
during the nineteenth century. But those dangers 
were met decades ago and are now no more than 
phantoms from a distant past. If any danger exists 
today it no longer lies in confounding painting 
with literature, but in confusing it with still 
another art, music. It seems high time to allow 
painting to be itself without dragging in any other 
art. In any case, whatever limitations individual 
painters may find it desirable to impose upon 
themselves, the suspicion and hostility toward 
imagery and subject matter which still appear in 
many circles of the art world no longer have any 
justification and suggest. as Virgil Thomson in- 
dicates, the clinging to an outworn tradition or 
the defense of entrenched positions rather than a 
felt necessity. In the end, when the beating of dead 
horses is carried out for a very long time, one 
cannot help feeling doubtful, for it is certain that 
this pastime is more fitted to the Babbitts of this 
world than to artists and their audience. . . . 
Peter Bane 
New York City 


Pollock’s “Out of the Web” 


To the Editor: 
I would like to thank Mr. O'Hara for correcting 
my description of Jackson Pollock’s procedure in 
Out of the Web. The cutting of holes in the 
painted surface is a much more positive act than 
the one I mistakenly attributed to him, and 1 
wish I could take another look at the picture. 
This misunderstanding would not have arisen if 
the catalogue entry prepared by the editorial staff 
of the International Program had been more 
forthright. It simply stated: “Duco on Masonite.” 
Ropert MELVILLE 
London, England 


Month in Review 


To the Editor: 

In this period of good manners, tolerance and 
subsequent fuzzying of real and valuable distinc- 
tions, it is a pleasure to see an important point 
raised. Last month’s article [Month in Review.” 
April] on the Shahn exhibition dealt with a real 
issue, and one which has been observed in the 
current love-affair between many advanced artists 
and the “powers that be,” whether these be For- 
tune editors, museum directors or corporation ex- 
ecutives who buy paintings. The issue as I see 
it is that antagonism on the artist’s part toward 
the purveyors of the mass culture continues to 
be a moral necessity. 

Individually the representatives of Fortune, the 
collectors, the museum people are nearly always 
charming persons. Through all that, however, we 
should keep in mind how they must function in 
the larger picture. All of them, in one way or 


another, are continuously being forced to “sell 
out.” It’s true for the “refugees from the Depres 
sion” Kramer so ably pinpoints in his Shahn 
article, and it’s true for all the thousands whow 
daily effort at work is to please tastes they them. 
selves can’t share, and it’s true for any intelligen, 
and talented college graduate of today who slida 
from his brief undergraduate tussle with dream, 
and ideals into a job as copywriter or personne! 
director. Thus it is that artists are on dangerous 
ground the moment they set foot uptown, for j 
is there the siren voices whisper that we can le 
all things to all people. The artist gives up his 
better part when he can no longer sneer at th 
securely established, the facile, the predigeste 
and the inelegant. If, after “making it uptown” 
he keeps up a phony social critique, he js , 
hypocrite for all to see. 

None of us want to squander our energies fighy. 
ing the old battles anew, but let’s not relinguis) 
our few remaining weapons. We'd get gobble 
up too silently. 





Wor Kany 
New York Cit 


To the Editor: 
Your critical review of the Ben Shahn exhibition 
[Month in Review,” April] reaches new heighis 
in objective criticism, for it is probably one o 
the finest pieces of writing to appear in this « 
any other magazine pertaining to the creativ 
arts. I say objective criticism because much to 
often one reads about the negative (or positive) 
characteristics of the reviewer than about th 
painter or sculptor involved . . . 
Hers Snitzix 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

Clement Greenberg’s attempt to corral a cam 
of confused dilettanti for the work of Barnet 
Newman met with a polite yawn on the part « 
the critics. However, the entire hoax should hav 
been vigorously exploded. If critics were in clow: 
contact with the painters’ studios they would hav 
known what every painter knows, that Newmu 
never had the faintest pretension to painting le 
fore 1946, that his absurd effort to get in tle 
“game” is the huge joke of the studios today. |i 
might have saved the critics from the most awk 
ward honesty of the year. 






BERNARD SEWane 





New York City 


To the Editor: 

Yes, yes, Mr. Kramer, you're perfectly righ 

“They're all hung up.” 
Winston Hovucu 
Tim WHITEHEAD 
Richmond, Virgini 









The Crisis in Abstraction 


To the Editor: 
CONGRATULATIONS, BRAVOS, BEST WISH 
ES, BLESSINGS, AT LAST, AT LAST! Som 
body has spelled it out and did not come out! 
Philistine. 
I refer to “Crisis in Abstraction,” in the Apt 
ARTS, by S. Moholy-Nagy. 
I suspected that fast operators and clever Cit 
CHI promoters were giving us a fast line, bi 
no voice was raised except the usual dismal Phi 
listines who don’t know anything about art @ 
anything else for that matter. Nobedy wanted 
be associated with them. 
Continue the attack. The burlap-splash sched 
of psychotic-pigmented-excretion deserves extile 
tion along with the dirty T-shirt and tough## 
literature and the phony intellection given °™ 
musical adventures in jazz. 
SPELL IT OUT! UNDERLINE IT! SO THA! 
THERE WILL BE NO MISTAKE AS TO WHA! 
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ed to “sei f 15 BEING EXPOSED FOR RIDICULE AND 
the Depres. CTION. OTHERWISE ANY ART THAT 
his Shah} gyEN LOOKS ABSTRACT WILL BE UNDER 
in Is whoe § SUSPICION. 
they then } MORE! IT’S A RELIEF TO HEAR AN 
' intelligen § HONEST VOICE. 
who slide Dom Petro 
ith dream Southbury, Connecticut 
r personne! 
 dangerow 1, the Editor: 
‘own, for jt Sibyl Moholy-Nagy’s theme (in “The Crisis in 
We can be Abstraction”) that the rapid upsurge of Abstract 
Ives up his } jonism is due to a sort of plot shows a 
meer at the typical but appallingly faulty evaluation of a 
predigestei diverse and important art movement. Her belief 
* uptows’ that it all came about by a combination of “in- 
ie, he is 4 timidation and promotion,” implying it is really 
: against the interests of true art, shows a blindness 
ergies figh. toward the present that can only be due to a kind 
t relinguid of nostalgia for something familiar which she 
get gobble does not clearly state. 
Contradicting herself by claiming, on the one 
LF Kany hand, rootless automatism for this present-day art, 
w York Cit and on the other, demonstrating its attachment 
to European tradition, she ignores the true value 
a. — suggles that could provide the essentials of a 
, exhibit critical function. Abstract Expressionism does 
new heighi represent the coming together of some very power- 
ably one oF ‘ul traditional values, plus outgrowths of perhaps 
ae this lesser consequence. 
the creative She betrays her own nihilism by linking 
° much tw Abstract Expressionism with today’s engineer- 
oc po designed architecture. (It has also been linked to 
} about the the “Beat Generation” and juvenile delinquency.) 
What one has to do with the other is not made 
= Sura clear except that they are both apparently all bad. 
w York Cin Of course this negation, of which she is an 
expression, frees the critic of his responsibility 
and throws the door open to the dogs. By denying 
ral a camp all value to this movement she can scarcely turn 
of Barne'f the clock back, but she does help provide us 
the part“ vith a critical milieu in which the better, more 
should hav F sensitive and genuinely poetic artist can easily be 
ere in clow'f iverlooked in favor of the aggressive, political 
; would have person, or the well-known mediocrity “with 
rat Newmar friands.” 
painting * {Her plea for “a determined effort to love only 
) get in ttf what we understand” sounds like the plea of the 
ios today. I demagogue for all “know-nothings” to continue 
€ most aE being know-nothings. 
;ARD SEWAK a meen “ 
York Cin New York City 
To the Editor: 
fectly right Mrs. Moholy-Nagy’s article on “The Crisis in 
Abstraction” is one of the finest things I have 
on Houall read in an art publication. Refreshingly genuine, 
1 Tress she seems a giant of common sense, and she writes 
nd. Viele about it beautifully. 
; Thank you too for the Eilshemius and the 
handsome color plate of his delightful Bathers. 
Altogether a most interesting issue. 
Epwarp A. DoyLe 
Swansea, Massachusetts 
EST WISH 
| poo Som lo the Editor: 
come out if |t would certainly seem that no reader of Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy’s article on “The Crisis in Abstrac- 
in the Apif® “on” can fail to be struck by the logical incon- 
sistency of her statements. The identical words are 
| clever CHL ftst laudatory, then pejorative. An example would 
ast line, if be to say: “I like Picasso; he is so arbitrary” — 
| dismal Ph: and then after a change of heart say: “I dislike 
about art « Picasso; he is so arbitrary.” Must Picasso change 
dy wanted '0 meet such criteria? 
= learn for example that Abstract Expres- 
splash sch’ “omism is hermetic chaos. Anything un-under- 
erves extie§ Standable is of course hermetic, and the article 
nd toughen ® °Mtinually plugs “understandability” from be- 
» given som #NMing to end, finally exhorting us to “love only 


What we understand.” If this does not fall of its 
own dead weight from sheer irony, may I add the 
qotation from Jung: “Only the un-understand- 


r! SO THA! 
S TO WHAT 
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PAINTINGS BY 


PHILIP 


VISSON 


May 4-23 
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LES ARTISTES DE FRANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


905 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
11 A.M.-6 P.M. 


COLLIGNON 


MAY 6 THROUGH MAY 26 


STUTTMAN 


GALLERY e 835 Madison Ave. 
CLOSED FOR SUMMER 


Moving to larger quarters. New location 
will be announced in Sept. 








May 4-12 
11—5:30 Mon.—Sat. 


LAWRENCE 


INTERNATIONAL ART GALLERIES 


F’ly Pulitzer Galleries 4 55 WEST 56 ST. 
MINNA os May 5-30 
“the uncharted course’’ — other graphics . . . 
PETER H. DEITSCH 

51 East 73 


RE 7-8279 


WOLS 


May 19-June 6 
BORGENICHT GALLERY 


1018 Madison (79th) Closed Mon. 


GENTILINI 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOW! April 29-May 26 


= » GALLERY 
_ john heller 


63 East 57 


Gouaches 










HELA 











HOWARD 


BAER 


paintings 
THROUGH MAY 9 





RICHARD 


AHNTHOLZ 


new paintings 
MAY 4-16 


AMY 

JONES 
paintings & watercolors 
MAY 11-29 


















BODLEY GALLERY 
223 EAST 60th ST. NEW YORK 


known 
for 


creative 
framing 





expert 
restoring 


the house of 


heydenryk 


141 w. 54 st., n. y. 19 


Le SAC Nd 


32 EAST 69TH ST., N. Y. 


Paintings May 1-16 


GALLERY GROUP 


(Will close for summer—May 16) 


AVANT-GARDE GALLERY, Ltd. 


166 Lexington Ave. at 30th St. 





iris 


3 rve des Beaux-Arts, Paris Vie 
Le 12 mai 


Les MINOLOGIES de MINOS 


le 27 mai 
Bas Reliefs dans une foret d’eponges 


par YVES KLEIN 


Cb ee: tT 








NEW YORK 


BERNARD BUFFET 


MAY 4-30 


David B. Findla 


FINDLAY GALLERIES ESTABLISHED 1870 


a 
Inc. 

FINE PAINTINGS 

11-13 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 


e Telephone: Plaza 8-1297 











PIETRANTONIO, 26 E. 84 ST., N. Y. C. MAY 16-31 




































MATHIEU . GUIETTE . MORENI 


painters 


COMPARD . A.& G. POMODORO 


sculptors 
on contract 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
253, rue Saint-Honoré, Paris (I). Téléphone : Opéra 32-29 
GALERIE HELIOS ART GALERIE D’ART LATIN 


208, avenue Franklin Roosevelt — Bruxelles 58, Karlavagen Stockholm 
Tél. 72.09.79 Tél. 60.29.00 
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modern paintings and sculpture 


AVNUUUNUUUNNUUUUNTAOONNGODEOTOEOOOO EGU UNAAU ONE UUnREHOHEAATOnE 


41 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


SSHNMOOTVE HATER UA UUNVEUUSUUE POUR neveO autre seeavapnveevenaanva eee nennavnanetuoessevisvaspnszenes cance tOeYUEOEUORAGUTOOPVOYOOEYEEUGUUOORUEOOUUORGEAHVEEOVONAEETOP TOE HVE OUUOOOAEENRO 


20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


May 18-June 9 


KRAUSHAAR 


1055 MADISON AVENUE (cor. 


GALLERIES 


80th Street) NEW YORK 








PIERRE MATISSE. 





LETTERS 





able has meaning.” 
As for chaos, any sober thought can realize 
there is always a balance of forces, that chaos js 
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quite simply the order you do not want. To the 
That we are born of parents it is Pointless tp This Ie 
deny, but that there exist “genuine creative a =r 
pressions, born from the long progression of man's wants 
vision throughout the ages” is a bit of false his. - 
torical thinking .. . wo bis 
Wituam H. LITTLEFIEy ‘-_ 

New York City it was 

To the Editor: oe 
I cannot keep from remarking that the article jp having 
the April ARTS, “The Crisis in Abstraction,” by § interes 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, was touching, literally touch. § ous as 
ing. “The World of Gustav Klimt,” by Alfred § to be 
Werner—Gustav Klimt being among the last High f printm 
Priests of Pre-Raphaelitism—absolutely squeezed § believe 
the life out of all of Sibyl Moholy-Nagy’s pro § or fig 
found words. makin 
Could someone tell the grand lady that art ff The 
the twentieth century is a living and subjectix digest 
thing that is fun to breathe and laugh with, com.§ who h 
pletely unconcerned with posterity? It is not 4 doing 
cold, theorized study of control and limitation § own i 


treated as a dead body. 
Mrs. Moholy-Nagy, have you tried pigments? 
Grorce Drew 
New York City 






To the Editor: 
I would like to say how well I think Sibyl Mohok. 
Nagy’s article, “The Crisis in Abstractic a,” wa 
written. Her viewpoints were well laid, and I com. 
pletely agree with what she writes. Many good ab- 
stractions are produced in the art world today, 
but there are as many more that are just poor er- 
cuses for abstraction or any other type of art. Ar 
isn’t a flurry of space, void, color and material 
mishmashed together; it’s a plan... 

BEVERLY BoyLe 

Moses Lake, Washington 
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The Motherwell Show 


To the Editor: 
In your recent notice [April] of my exhibition a 
the Sidney Janis Gallery appears the sentence, 
“In A Sculptor’s Picture, two large, black, amor 
phic forms push delicately against an ocher back- 
ground.” The painting is reproduced in your a¢- 
joining column under its correct title, A Sculptor’ 
Picture with Blue. Its title derives from the cr 
cumstances that (a) David Smith was moved hy 
it in my studio, which in turn moved me, and! 
wished to mark that moment (perhaps too pi 
vately), and (b) the background of the pictur 
is blue: there is no ocher in it. A second sentence 
reads, “Although the titles are frequently herox i 
and somber, like Elegy to the Spanish Republic 
or Lament, the pictures have an irrespressible & 
light in color . . .” I should like to remark (a) 
there is no picture in the exhibition called Ele 
to the Spanish Republic (it is traveling in E 
rope with the American Abstract Expressions 
show), though there is a reproduction of it # 
the catalogue/poster for the show; (b) there ® 
no picture called Lament in the show, thous! 
there is a reproduction of a section of my stud 
wall (showing some small pictures) reproductt 
on the catalogue/poster for the show; on the val 
is written at random “Lament,” a title I be 
thought of giving to a picture (not shown) am 
had written on the first wall at hand; (c) witt 
the exception of perhaps three collages out ¢ 
four, i.e., three pictures out of sixty in the shov. 
and not counting black, I doubt if ANY of the 
pictures in the show had more than two coolers 
Was it the catalogue/poster that was review 
Rorert MorHerwi 
New York City 
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To the Editor: 
This letter is not intended to make less of the 


fine job you did reproducing Vincent Longo’s 
woodcuts in the April ARTS. His work very much 
deserves it. However, the unsigned introduction 
tp his work’ bemoaning the sad state of affairs 
in printmaking was way off the mark. 

The print today is as personal and poetic as 
it was in the Golden Era of Hayter and Atelier 
11. A close observer of the print scene will find 
much that is authentic and moving. Rather than 
having “removed itself from the center of artistic 
interest to the margins,” printmaking is as vigor- 
ous as ever. If you consider academic abstraction 
to be today’s “center of artistic interest,” then 
printmaking is moving away from it. But if you 
elieve the honest, personally felt image, abstract 
or figurative, to be the true center, then print- 
making is moving toward the very core. 

The technical virtuosity of the past has been 
digested. Artists such as Peterdi and Lasansky, 
who had so much to do with that past, are now 
doing their most moving work, have found their 
own image. The effect of Atelier 17 was tremen- 
dous—but it didn’t do everything. 

There are new and important things being said 
in the print, surely as important as the state- 
ments in other media. Modernity is not surface 
modernism. It is authentic search and a desire 
to really say something honestly felt for oneself. 
The authentic modern doesn’t give a damn for 
what is currently “modern” and the “center.” It’s 
the search that counts. And there the print is 
right in the middle of it. 

Rather than a relegating to the ash heap may 
we suggest a closer and more detailed look-see? 
MEMBERS 
Creative Graphic Workshop 

New York City 
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The Modern versus Huntington Hartford 


To the Editor: 

Here in England, the controversy between the 
Museum of Modern Art and Mr. Huntington 
Hartford has provoked considerable astonishment, 
and even some anxiety. 

It is a well-known fact that Mr. Hartford’s new 
project, the Gallery of Modern Art, is to house a 
collection based on a totally different conception 
from that of the already established Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Surely the words “Modern Art” cannot be con- 
sidered a registered name by one institution, for 
if so, the whole basis of freedom of expression 
must fall to the ground. Moreover, Mr. Hartford’s 
wellknown opposition to abstract art must pre- 
clude any serious collector from making an error 
in naming a proposed benefaction. 

Finally, it would appear that the Trustees of 
the Museum of Modern Art can only harm their 
own future in attempting a groundless opposition 
to what must be a very welcome addition to the 
culture of your great city. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the Gallery of Modern Art be allowed 
Wo exist under the democratic principles which are 
the foundation of your Constitution. 

Puitip M. Laski 
London, England 
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To the Editor: 
my review of the Munakata exhibition in the 
issue, there is a serious typographical error 


should be noted. It reads “Still other works 


ate printed on the reverse side” it 3 
“Seiated.” se side” when it should be 









Huco MUNSTERBERG 
New Paltz, New York 
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Leicester Galleries, 





Leicester Square, London 





FOUR ENGLISH MIDDLE GENERATION PAINTERS 


HILTON FROST WYNTER HERON 


May 1959 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
2 Cork Street, London W. 1 Regent 1719 


S 








GORDON RUSSELL 


DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57 ST.,. NEW YORK 








VICTOR BRAUNER 


24 paintings, 1932-1958 Through June 13 


“MAISON HANTEE”, October 1947 


REPRODUCTION: 
Oil on canvas, 2834” x 36%” 





JUNE 22-AUGUST 1: EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY FRANCIS BACON 








RICHARD L. FEIGEN & Co., 1444 Astor St. Chicago 10 cable: Richfeigen 





thru may 15 may 16—june 5 


Perio S UGAI| KYLE MORRIS 


1018 MADISON AVENUE AT 79 STREET, N. Y 


cain a 


62 W. 56 ST. JU 2-8175 


OPEN DAILY 11:30-6 PM 











April 28 - May 9 
Robert H. 


NISBET, w.a. 


in Retrospect 









May 12-23 
J. Anthony 


BUZZELLI 


May 26 - June 6 
All American Art Group 


Ceceile Gallery is preparing a competition of American Art, 
covering all the Americas. Brochure and information available. 


JEANNETTE GOLDSTONE LIL PICARD 
IRWIN TUTTIE ILIE WACS 


LILLIAN LENT 
| may 3-19 may 20-june 5 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 
FLEISCHMAN GALLERY 227 E. 10 ST. N.Y.C. 























KENNEDY GALLERIES, INC. | | GALERIE DANIEL CORDIER 


Are privileged to announce the 


exhibition and saie of the NEW ADDRESS 
HENRY GRAVES, JR. COLLECTION 
of Early American Prints 8 Rue de MIROMESNIL af 
One of the outstanding private print collections PARIS Se = ANJOU: 20.39 ‘a4 


in the country 
To June 7: 


Jean DUBUFFET | 


NEW PICTURES ON THE THEME OF THE 


“CELEBRATION DU SOL” 








TEXTUROLOGIES 
TOPOGRAPHIES 





On Exhibition May 7th through May 31st SAME GALLERY | 
at their galleries | | at FRANKFURT a/Main 21 TAUNUSANLAGE 
785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. | | exhibition: MATTA through may 


Canvas: 15 x 24 inches 











L’envol de la chrysalide 1957 


PAINTINGS BY 


JEAN DE BOTTON 
until May 23rd 1959 


CLAUDE VENARD + MAY 26th-JUNE 20th 
JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE + JUNE 23rd-JULY 18th 








also paintings by: 


APPEL * DUBUFFET * FRANCIS * JORN * MATHIEU ete. 


31 BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: Invocation, Londo 











AUCTIONS 


Thelma Chrysler Foy Collection To Be Sold This Month 


Tar famous collection of modern French paintings and eighteenth- 
century furniture and art objects brought together by the late Thelma 
Chrysler Foy will be dispersed at auction in New York this month in a 
series of sales at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Featured in an evening session on May 13 are seventeen modern 
paintings—seven Renoirs, including the famous Filles de Durand-Ruel, 
three Degas, two Lautrecs, two Constantin Guys, and single works by 
Vuillard, Boldini and Winslow Homer. 

Afternoon sales on May 15 and 16 will present superb Louis XV 
and XVI furniture, eighteenth-century sculptures, French and English 
porcelains, as well as table appointments and Georgian silver. To be 
sold on the afternoon of May 22, in addition to precious porcelains, is a 
considerable library on fine and applied arts, featuring books illustrated 
by modern French artists. 

Eighteenth-century paintings, including Lancret’s L’Escarpolette and 
works by Schall and Quentin de la Tour, as well as drawings by 
Boucher and Fragonard, will be auctioned the afternoon of May 23. 

The late Mrs. Foy, daughter of Walter P. Chrysler, was known not 
only as a collector and fashion leader, but also as a social and artistic 
benefactor. She died in 1957, in her early fifties. 


ae 
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Mary Cassatt Painting Brings $39,000 in April 15 Sale 





ls A major sale of modern masters at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
April 15, Mary Cassatt’s Alexander Cassatt and His Son was sold for 
$39,000, the highest of the prices offered in an evening session which 
realized a total of $519,295. The work was acquired by E. J. Rousuck, 
New York agent, acting on behalf of a private collector who, it is 
understood, intends to donate the painting to a museum. 

The principal bidder at the auction was George Friedland, past 
president of Food Fair, Inc., whose purchases included Renoir’s Jeune 
Garcon ($34,000) and Portrait of Coco ($20,000), Braque’s Sunflowers 
($19,000) and Modigliani’s Portrait of a Lady ($19,000). 

Other notable purchases include Pissarro’s Quai Napoléon a Rouen, 
bought for $35,000 by a private collector; Sisley’s Forét de Fontaine- 
bleau, acquired by the Hammer Galleries for $32,500; and a Still Life 
by Picasso, which went to the Iolas Gallery for $26,000. 
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AUCTION CALENDAR 


0th 
Y 18th 


EU ete. 


May 6, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Modern paintings, draw- 
ings and sculptures, from various 
sources. Included are Monet’s Hazy 
Morning, Laurencin’s Woman with 
Guitar and Portrait of a Lady, an 
interior by Vuillard, Vlaminck’s 
Fleurs, Dufy’s View of Venice, 
Uwillo’s Rue Norvins, a beach 
scene by Boudin, Signac’s La 


wil 
ion, London 
EE, 
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Seine, a Self-Portrait by Chagall, 
Dietz Edzard’s Flowers in Venice, 
Dali’s L’Oiseau Blessé, as well as 
works by Kisling, Tamayo, Heckel, 
Childe Hassam, Grandma Moses 
and others. A group of bronzes 
include works by Renoir and Ep- 
stein. Exhibition from May 2. 


May 13, at 8:00 p.m.; May 15 & 
16, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Part I in sale of paintings, 
furniture and objects of art col- 
lected by the late Thelma Chrysler 
Foy. (For details see story above.) 
Exhibition from May 9. 


May 22 & 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Part II in Thelma 
Chrysler Foy sale. (See story 
above.) Exhibition from May 16. 


May 27 & 28, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Garden furniture 
and sculpture, from various sources. 


Cast-aluminum and _ wrought-iron - 


terrace furniture including dining 
sets, love seats, benches, etc.; a 
pair of fine copper terrace lamps 
on pedestals; sculptured limestone 
and lead garden figures and ani- 
mals; of interest is a bronze figural 
fountain by Russell Crook, also 
bird baths and wall fountains; 
several wrought-iron garden gates; 
espalier trees in‘ tole ts. Also a 
group of modernistic Danish solari- 
um furniture in teak and beech- 
wood. Exhibition from May 23. 


“Nativity” by Conrad Pickel Studio, Ine , Waukesha, Wis. 


SHIVA 
CONTEMPORARY 


WATERCOLORS... 


unexcelled color 
transparency 
brilliance 


permanence 


expect no /ess from watercolors by Shiva 


52 colors that have no equal 


SHIVA artist’s colors 


433 West Goethe St., Chicago 10, Illinois 













JEANNE BUCHER 


9 ter Bd. du Montparnasse 


Paris Vile 


BISSIERE de STAEL 








HAJDU BAUMEISTER 












BERTHOLLE MOSER 





VIEIRA da SILVA NALLARD 














REICHEL CHELIMSKY 


















BIALA AGUAYO 









































PAGAVA FIORINI 





TOBEY LOUTTRE 





Cntique 
and 


Modern 


Pictu re 
Of eames 


° '| J. H. GUTTMANN 
| 6148 EAST 57 ST., N.Y.C. 
MU 8-3940 








GALLERIA SCHNEIDER 
ROMA 





Works by 
FRO HADZI 
BUGGIANI MANLIO 
CAGLI MATTA 
CERVELLI MIRKO 
CINELLO PAGLIACCI 
CRISTIANO SCIALOJA 


Rampea Mignanelli, 10 
Director: Dr. Robert E. Schneider 









PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Edward L. Barnes 


Bernard Chaet 


Edward L. Barnes (above) has been chosen to 
receive the 1959 Brunner Memorial Prize in 
Architecture of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. The $1,000 award will be presented at the 
joint annual ceremonial of the National Institute 
and the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
on May 30. Mr. Barnes was educated at the 
Harvard School of Design and won the Sheldon 
Traveling Fellowship in 1941. His achievements 
include a variety of works from individual homes 
to large housing projects. The Brunner Prize was 
set up in honor of architect and city planner 
Arnold W. Brunner, former treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, and is awarded to an architect who shows 
promise of contributing to architecture as an art. 


Painter Bernard Chaet (above) has been named 
chairman of the department of art at the Yale 
School of Art and Architecture. Mr. Chaet, 
author of the “Studio Talk” articles in ARTS, has 
been a member of the art faculty at Yale since 
1951. In his new position he succeeds Josef Albers, 
who retired last year. 


Dr. Creighton Gilbert has been appointed cura- 
tor of the John and Mable Ringling Museum 
of Art in Sarasota, Florida. Mr. Gilbert has been 
professor of art history at leading universities in 
this country and was also visiting professor at the 
University of Rome under the Fulbright Act. He 
is the author of many articles, chiefly in the field 
of Italian Renaissance painting, in the principal 
professional journals of the United States and 
Europe. His article on the “Decorative Arts of the 
Italian Renaissance” exhibition at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts appeared in the January issue of 
ARTS. Mr. Gilbert will be visiting professor at 
the University of California this summer. 


Juries for the national drawing competition of 
the forthcoming Boston Arts Festival have re- 
cently been announced. Serving as jury of selection 
are Charles E. Buckley, director of the Currier 
Gallery of Art; John McAndrew, director of 
the Farnsworth Art Museum; and Daniel Catton 
Rich, director of the Worcester Art Museum. The 
prize jury, which will award four $250 prizes, 
consists of Richard B. Baker, New York col- 
lector; Grace L. McCann Morley, assistant direc- 
tor of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum; and 
Marian Willard, director of the Willard Gallery. 
The prize jury will also consider entries for the 
Festival Grand Prize of $1,000 which may be 
given to a drawing, but is not restricted to’ the 
drawing competition. A separate invitational ex- 
hibition will present painters of New England 
during the Festival, which will open on June 5. 








Dr. Bates Lowry has been appointed professor 
of art and chairman of the department at Pomo- 
na College in Claremont, California. Mr. Lowry, 
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‘ners were chosen by Gordon Bailey Washbur 






Charles Cajori Robert L. P 


who is now assistant professor of art at the Institut 
of Fine Arts of New York University, is a special | 
ist in the art of the Renaissance, particularly th ie 
field of French architecture. He will assume hi aa 
new duties in September. have 


Charles Cajori (above) is the recipient of th Med 
first Yale University Award for Painting, Teg ™” 
award was presented by the Committee on Award with 
Alumni and Friends of the Yale School of Ar Sten 
and Architecture. Lee, 
Ken 
Robert L. Parsons (above) has been namef L¢® 
director of the DeEtte Holden Cummer Foun} FT 
dation in Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Parsons wag 4% 
formerly assistant director of the Corcoran Ga Lee 
lery of Art, and later executive vice-president ¢ Abr 
Associated American Artists. The Foundation wa D&M 
set up under the will of the late Ninah M. Hi Gee 
Cummer, which provides funds to build and mair 
tain an art museum to house her already notabli We 
collection of paintings and other art objects, « " 
well as make purchases for the permanent colle: 7 
tion. Architect Harold F. Saxelbye is drawing u ’ 


plans for the new building, which will be erectel oa 
on the site of the Cummer home overlooking th lery 


St. John’s River. It is anticipated that constructiol 
will begin late in 1959. 


Prize winners at the seventy-eighth annual Pain} 
ing and Sculpture Exhibition of the San F 
cisco Art Association were announced receall’ 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art. Purchay 
prizes went to Robert Downs in painting a! 
Win Ng in sculpture. In addition, awards 
given to Jeremy R. Anderson, Richard Dieber 
korn, William McIntyre, Igor Medved 
Keith Metzler, William Morehouse, Re 
Morris and Bill Wiley. The exhibitors and 


director of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 


The following prizes have been awarded to the 
exhibitors of the Knickerbocker Artists in Nev 
York: Bronze Medal for oil, Takuma Kajiwars’ 
Bronze Medal for water color, Ogden Pleissne 
Bronze Medal for sculpture, Grete Schuller 
Other major prizes went to Mark Freeman, Wi 
liam D. Gorman, Marjorie Horn, Moiss' 
Maraus and Domenico Facci. 


The Texas Water Color Society has announce! 
the award winners in its tenth-anniversary exhib 
tion. Major purchase prize recipients were: Tent 

Anniversary Purchase Prize (for members only) 
$1,000, O. George Pinca; Julian Onderdos 
Memorial Fund Purchase Prize, $250, ju 
Hoowij; Emma Freeman Memorial Purch) 
Prize, $200, Michael Frary. The jury of sdmj) 
tance and award was composed of Dorel 
Adlow, art critic for the Christian Science Moret | 
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' 
i r 
and Xavier Gonzalez, painter and teacher. 
, 


exhibition was open to all artists who had 
lived in Texas for a period of six months. 
















.. First Arizona Annual, sponsored by the 
ix Art Museum and the Arizona Artists 

has awarded its Grand Purchase Prize of 
to Donne Puckle for his oil painting 
sdow and Reality. Other award winners in the 
bition, juried by Warren Beach, director of 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, were Ben 
», Jerald K. Slattum and Jimmie Komatsu. 


ts Eleventh General Assembly of the Inter- 
stional Association of Art Critics will be 
‘held in New York from May 19 through May 23. 
This marks the first meeting on the American 
continent. James Johnson Sweeney, director of 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museun,, is president 
of the Association. 


ert L, P 


the Institur 


as special Award winners at the ninety-second annual exhi- 
re bition of the American Water Color Society 
cscume bi have been announced. The $1,000 Grand Prize 
and the American Water Color Society Gold 
Medal of Honor went to Morton Roberts for his 
painting By the Sea, and the Society Silver Medal 
with $300 was awarded to Edward Betts for his 
Stone Valley. Other awards went to Mong Q. 
Lee, John Pellew, Henry C. Pitz, Norman 
Kenyon, Mario Cooper, Chao Chung-Hsiang, 
been simi Lenard Kester, Greta Frank, Tore Asplund, 
emer Pas Frederic James, Clarence Carter, Jack Hen- 
Parsons ti derson, Norman Kent, Herb Olson, Hilton 
‘orcoran Gag Leech, Flora Smith, Dale Hennesey, Ben 
Abril, Thomas A. Sgouros, Edwin L. Dahl- 
berg and Hans Axel Walleen. 
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ae George Grosz, whose satirical drawings and 


' paintings brought him fame during the First 
ready notabl World War and again in the Hitler regime, is 


rt objects, # : : , ¢ 

; returning to his native Germany this month. An 
aancat SS0°0 ‘cclibition of work he has done in America si 
s drawing u work he has done in America since 


‘ll be exectel 1932, as well as the historically important earlier 
work, will be shown May 4-23 at the Lazuk Gal- 


ee lery, Cold Spring Harbor, New York. 
eee 
annual Pain'ty 


e San Fi OBITUARIES 


need recenl American painter Albert Urban died on 
Art. Purel ‘| April 5 of a heart attack. He was fifty years 
painting #8) old. Mr. Urban came to this country in 
awards | 1940 from Germany, where he had studied 
a | with Max Beckmann. His work hangs in 


. collections at the Metropolitan Museum of 
use, r | Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the Bos- 
itors an ton Museum of Fine Arts and the Rosen- 


y Washburg | wald Collection of the National Gallery. 
in Pittsburg§ | 


Hiram Parke, former president of Parke- 
warded to thf | Bernet Galleries, died recently in Philadel- 
rtists in N phia. He was eighty-five years old. Mr. 
na Kajiwart; Parke was one of the founders, in 1937, of 











en Pleissnert | the world-famous auction house. Previously * 
ote Schuller: he had been a director of the American Art 
reeman, W Association and the Anderson Galleries. 


rn, Moissy | Often called the “Dean of Art Auctioneers,” 
he is credited with developing auction sales 
to their present standards of ethics and 

has announce | their widespread interest for the public. 

versary exhib | M f 

1s were: Tesi | * tural painter George Matthews Harding 

‘embers alt) died recently in his home in Philadelphia 


an Onderdosifi | at the age of seventy-six. Mr. Harding was 
» $250, Jag | # senior member of the faculty of the Penn- 
rial P sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. He was 
jury of also a member of the Pennsylvania Art 


of Doro} | Commission and the National Society of 
Science Mow—| ° ural Painters. 
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POR tRaAtio, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


EXHIBITION: PORTRAITS IN REVIEW * 1958-59 APRIL 29-MAY 20 


| 136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


| LEO MICHELSON 


May 12—June 6 


HIRSCHL & ADLER 
alleries INC. 9) East 67th St., New York 21,N.Y. © LE5-8810 














GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


MU 6-4737 
Have Moved to 


BILTMORE HOTEL - 40 VANDERBILT AVE 


Open May Ist Visitors Welcome 









max PECHSTEIN 


May 2-June 3 VAN DIEMEN—LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES « 21 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 





PAUL ROSENBERG & (0) 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 


VENUS IN AMERICA The Concept of Woman 


| 
in Pre-Columbian:Art + April 27- May 29 - 17 E64 NY 20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK | 
ANDRE EMMERICH GALLERY @ } 


RECENT PAINTINGS THE 
BUTTON 
By For 


VI o T a final picture varnish 


yh Mace only by 


RIESENFELD | yt" 


May 7th—23rd 


© Protects oil paint- 
ings from dirt, dust 
and grime. 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 East 64th St., New York 
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dust 
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12 oz. Can 
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EDITORIAL 


Frank Lloyd Wright, 1869-1959 


Mhecccnev by even the simplest terms of success. Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s career was phenomenal. Despite struggle, misunderstand- 
ing and occasional neglect, he executed something like seven hun- 
dred buildings. ranging the gamut of major architectural functions 
save (tragically) for a governmental building. Success of this order 
is “success” by the crassest commercial standards of the profession. 
except that in his case financial return was invariably invested in 
further creative enterprise. Never has an architect of absolutely 
first rank executed so many of his designs. Nor has any creative 
architect written more extensively and influentially, if somewhat 
repetitiously, than he. (Only Le Corbusier's literary career matches 
his in profuseness ai.d impact.) Few have experienced in their 
lifetime his world acclaim. however controversial his achievement 
remained to the end—and must remain. 

He was at once both profoundly nineteenth-century and_pro- 
foundly American. Hence his two favorite adjectives with respect 
to his work: Organic and Democratic. The central significance of 
his career appears only in his own large meaning for his terms. 

As the modern architect who brings the creative tendencies of 
the nineteenth century to the twentieth. Wright was influenced by 
the pseudo-evolutionary aesthetics pervasive at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He broadened Sullivan’s “functionalism” (which. 
in any event, had never been narrow) to “organicism.” Behind 
the vague theories of organicism “in the air” at the time lay the 
architectural development of the picturesque domestic tradition. 
especially from the 1840’s onward. The picturesque tradition em- 
phasized irregular massing. relatively flexible and open planning. 
interiors broadly linked to porches and gardens, revelation of 
structure, the “honest” use of materials for their inherent textural 
and color values and. finally, the symbolic quality of roofs. 
chimneys and porches as evocations of “home.” Quite obviously 
this romantic, and at the same time rationalistic, naturalism pro- 
vides the seed of Wright’s organicism. But only the seed. His 
organic philosophy as it first appeared in the “prairie houses” of 
the first fifteen years of the twentieth century augmented the 
popular simplicity of the picturesque domestic tradition with 
naturalistic, structural symbolic and humanistic meanings. 

In its simplest, or naturalistic, meaning. organicism implies an 
intimate relation of the house with nature and the exploitation of 
materials for their natural color. texture and inherent properties. 
But Wright’s houses are no vine-strangled bowers. Vines he 
denounced, as the sole recourse for architectural mistakes—nature’s 
eraser. His naturalism is foiled by a sense of formal discipline 
and abstract order such that the building proudly asserts itself as 
man-made, and thus complements rather than merges with its 
surroundings. 

The structural meaning of organicism implies the fragmentation 
of the building into a three-dimensional interweaving of visually 









discrete entities. In Wright's words. “fibrous ‘integument’ takes 


the place of ‘solid mass.” By thus separating and interweaving 
his structural elements, space and solid interact throughout the 
building. Moreover. structure tends to become its own decoration. 
Finally, because of the structural “explosion.” part operates against 
part in a clearly articulated, and hence organic, manner. Thus the 
studding appears in its action of supporting the roof, the chimney 
pierces the roof, the roof spreads beyond the walls. Empathetically. 
we feel the structure at work. 

Now Wright not only fragments his building with reference to 
narrowly structural elements 
which 
especially to units with symbolic significance—‘chimney” versus 
“roof.” To dramatize the hearth as core and the shelter as spread 
is to maximize the symbolic potential of the building. His plastic 
manipulation of interior space for empathetic effect is especially 
magnificent. As such. architecture evokes archetypal experiences 
basic to human consciousness. Thus Wright’s humanism depends. 
at once, on the relation of man to nature, on the affirmation of the 
building as the abstract product of human consciousness, on the 
empathy between structure and space and human experience and. 


such as “column” versus “panel.” 


would be Mies van der Rohe’s opposition—but more 


finally. on the appeal to archetypal response. 

And if Organic Architecture so richly provides for such varied 
human experience. then it is also Democratic, not in the hard-eyed 
materialistic sense. but in the liberating sense of the enhancement 
of human experience. 


l. is hardly surprising that Wright should have been at the time 
of his death the most popular creative architect in America. Not 
that his work was popularly understood in its profundity; but 
because his total program was, like his buildings, fragmented for 
piecemeal popularization. Witness the “ranch house.” and _ the 
articles on patio living or barbecue pits in the “homemaking” 
Wright a 
great deal more than it does Mies or Le Corbusier (who have, for 
example, never created a building as universally admired as 


magazines. If, however. the general public “accepts” 


Falling Water). professionals and (shall we say?) architectural 
connoisseurs are rather less interested in Wright today than they 
were in the thirties. Sadly enough—there is no point in denying 
it—Wright died when his star among architects and connoisseurs 
had somewhat dimmed, at least temporarily. 

In pArt, their reaction may be snobbish. In part. it stems from 
dismay at the degree to which Wright himself finally catered to 
home-and-garden commercialization—perhaps mostly for “recogni- 
tion.” already abundantly attained; but the struggle of a lifetime 
for the right to create had become habitual. In part, the sophisti- 


continued on page 68 





















































PARIS 


The late Hans Reichel . . . Italy and 
Consagra . . . the young Cardenas .. . 


Lanskoy gouaches, Lapicque drawings 


Bax REICHEL’s death this last December went 
almost unattended by the ritual and ceremony 
organized for such occasions in a highly self-con- 
scious Republic of the Arts. He had lived just 
thirty years in Paris, arriving via Dessau, Weimar 
and Hans Hofmann, but his work, although known 
to critics and collectors in Europe and America, 
had never reached a very wide audience. 

This was no accident. Reichel’s small, engaging 
water colors raise an acute and somewhat embar- 
rassing critical problem, tease the mind into an 
uncomfortable readjustment of values. The problem 
arises from his relation to Klee, from their sustained 
and intimate friendship, from the dependence— 
or symbiosis—perceptible in Reichel’s work. 

This problem and a general critical malaise are 
everywhere apparent in the scanty literature on 
Reichel, in the prefaces to the various exhibition 
catalogues, and in the most celebrated piece of 
all, Henry Miller’s dithyrambic The Cosmological 
Eye, published in transition, No. 27. 

Criticism has developed, for Reichel’s work, a 
predictable, canonical form, involving the recog- 
nition of the relation to Klee, followed by the 
unconvincing qualification or denial based on 
motives that are practical, personal or aesthetic, 
as the case may be, and finally, the acrobatic 
attempt to establish, in the teeth of all admitted 
evidence, Reichel’s utter autonomy. 

This kind of performance demands, and gener- 
ally produces, an extraordinarily complex chore- 
ography of contortion. Miller, in his unpublished 
correspondence and his essay, sidesteps the prob- 
lem by shouting very solemnly and very loud that 
Reichel is himself, and not so “intellectual” as 
Klee. But the problem and the malaise persist. 

One gets nowhere, of course, until one admits 
what has long been apparent to us all: that Klee’s 
scope was so vast, and the dimension of his ambi- 
tion and achievement so disproportionate to the 
apparent scale and specific intent of any single 
given work, that it became, finally, an empire 


Hans Reichel, Water Color (1956) ; 
courtesy Galerie Jeanne Bucher. 





upon which the sun has not yet set, with its 
dominions colonized by whole armies led by 
brilliant generals called Feininger, Dubuffet, Vieira 
da Silva—to name only three of a crowd that 
come immediately to mind. 

Dubuffet’s Tables Magiques, among other en- 
tire series of canvases, must certainly be seen in 
relation to Klee’s Scarecrow (1925) and In the 
Meadow (1925). The debt of Vieira da Silva’s 
vertiginous landscapes and interiors to works like 
Perspective of a Room with Occupants and others 
done during that fertile period between 1918 and 
1928 has long been clear to any moderately atten- 
tive observer. Feininger’s Cloud, exhibited here 
last year as part of the Guggenheim Collection, 
derives, with dignity and self-assurance, from the 
Vase of Flowers in Sculpture (1930) and other 
works scattered over the latter years of Klee’s 
career. And finally, the entire fatiguing, exasper- 
ating output of Atlan inherits everything but its 
crude insistence and formal poverty from the very 
powerful linearity and incandescent palette of 
Death and Fire (1940). 


Rascun:, then, colonized still another dominion 
largely staked out by Klee in Fish Magic (1925), 
Around the Fish (1926) and With the Eagle 
(1918). He mastered, among other things, that 
technique of composition which is analogous to the 
use of the incantatory catalogue in poetry, a tech- 
nique of naming, of significant selection common 
to art of certain ancient cultures, and, in poetry, 
to nursery rhyme, to Skelton and Michaux. 

Reichel thus startlingly intensifies the life and 
form of the isolated elements or represented ob- 
jects, and by placing them, contiguous or almost 
so, in a space which is structured by pure color. 
This structural use of color is, by the way, be- 
coming increasingly rare in water color; one has 
only to examine the several Wols exhibited at 
the Galerie Roque and to recall those recently 
shown at the Claude Bernard. However admirably 
expressive and inventive Wols may at times have 
been, he remained singularly unambitious in his 
use of color and limited it to the role of the 
vague and merely attractive wash. Through Rei- 
chel’s color, however, and his uncanny sense of 
mise en page, a crescent moon, almost tangential 
to a fish or an eye (both these are obsessively 
recurrent forms and symbols in his iconographic 
repertory as in Klee’s) will, though suspended, 
seem tied, as though by invisible steel threads, 
to its neighboring forms, and the eye derives its 
experience of muted excitement from the tensions 
of their relationships. 


Pietro Consagra, Colloquio a S. Angelo (1958) ; 
at Galerie de France. 







A minor painter, then, but a real one, whoy 
qualities are enhanced by modesty. Taste and 
aesthetic theory in our day are increasingly com. 
mitted to a theory of continuous transcendencg 
or permanent revolution, increasingly suspicioys 
of the minor figure, nourished and sustained, x 
were hosts of Flemish, Sienese and Florentines, 
by an inspired allegiance to their contemporarie, 
When the notion of the School has been ad. 
quately redefined, and not before, Reichel yjj 
take his rightful place. 


0: oF the anomalies of French intellectual life 
is its relatively tenuous contact with Italy. The 
Pyrenees, a saying has it, simply do not exis, 
but the Alps are there to bar the way, and Italy 
seems almost more remote than Spain. There is 
perhaps a certain taken-for-grantedness about the 
relationship which, within the context of a tradi. 
tional Gallicanism, results in a startling absence 
of significant commerce. Every so often there js 
a momentary revival of interest, provoked, gener. 
ally, by scandal, as at Venice last year, when the 
predominance of Italian award-winners was jp. 
terpreted in Paris as an offensive directed agains 
“le rayonnement de la culture francaise.” And 
there has been the Revel book. Monsieur Jean 
Francois Revel published last year Pour ['Italie* 
a stinging little pamphlet written with the vere 
and acidity characteristic of the French polemical 
tradition and expressing—no, shrieking—the vey 
real frustration of a “Normalien” translated to 
the rather sleepy climate of provincial Italy. 
Revel’s generalizations on social and_ political 
issues are generally accurate; he describes and 
analyzes very well the provincialism and servility 
of Italian intellectual circles, struggling under the 
dead weight of Croce toward Marx, the raw and 
undigested assimilation of American novelistic 
technique by a generation raised on D’Annuntio 
or, at best, Verga. He sees very well the reaction- 
ary character of a middle class which seems 
unlike their French counterpart, never to hav 
been called upon to assume the cultural role of 
an elite, and he denounces the repression ani 
torpor maintained and encouraged by the Chris 
tian Democrats. Revel extends his strictures, how 
ever, to the visual arts and thereby considerably 
weakens his case; he has committed, in any case, 
a grave tactical error, and seems quite simply 
not to have troubled to inform himself of what 
has been done in painting, sculpture, architec: 
ture and the graphic arts these past fifteen years 


*René Julliard, Paris, 1958. 









Augustin Cardenas, Sculpture (1958) ; 
at Galerie de la Cour d’Ingres. 
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Charles Lapicque, Pardon (1946) ; 
at Galerie Villand-Galanis. 


For a long time now it has no longer been possi- 
ble to speak of the parochial and nostalgic quality 
of Italian art, haunted and crippled by the aes- 
thetic of the Renaissance and the empty Neo- 
Classicism of Fascism. 


Te minuTE exhibition of Italian art-reviews now 
at Le Soleil dans la Téte suggests, in fact, a 
variety and intensity of enterprise, both critical 
and creative, which can quite rival that of France. 
These small publications, modest in format and 
in price, come not from the capital city alone, 
but out of Turin, Milan and Venice as well. 
France has, apart from Cimaise, the review de- 
voted to abstract art and published by the Galerie 
Arnaud, and Aujourd’hui, not one monthly to 
compare with any of these in strength of commit- 
ment. The reasons, though complex, are clear; 
chief among them is the fact that the French 
review (Parisian by definition) is conceived less 
as a channel of intellectual exchange than as a 
link between the dealer and a public composed, 
it is generally and vaguely hoped, of prospective 
collectors. Whatever the quality of the Italian 
publications—and the style does tend toward the 
autonomous lyric and the intense blurb—their 
range and passion, their air of talking to a spe- 
cific, sophisticated public, of maintaining a con- 
stantly explicit dialogue, testify to a solidarity 
and articulateness which exist in France only— 
though wonderfully—in literature. 

The six reviews on display (the Milan Direzioni 
published by Mondadori and JI Gesto by Enrico 
Baj and Sergio Dangelo, the Turin Notizie pub- 
lished by Benoldi-Crispolti and I 4 Soli by Parizot, 
the Venice Evento published by Toni Toniato, and 
the Rome L’Esperienza Moderna by Achille Per- 
ili and Gastone Novelli) show a willingness to 
draw upon the entire community of European 
criticism, and a cosmopolitanism far beyond that 
of French reviews, to say nothing of American. 

Italy's art, then, is still largely unknown to 
Parisians, Apart from the work of a few resident 
Italians (Signori and Bertini among others), most 
of what is best and much of what is merely 
characteristic is not shown us. Incredibly enough, 
many of the more official figures have exhibited 
only once or not at all. Burri’s one show, organized 
three years ago by the Galerie de la Rive Droite, 
passed quite unnoticed, apart from a few very 
hostile reviews. Manzi has not, to my knowledge, 
exhibited here since the war, nor has Afro, and 
Marini has had only a small show of drawings 
at the Berggruen Gallery. 


Ta CURRENT exhibition of sculpture by Consagra 
at the Galerie de France is therefore especially 


we : 
lcome. It is, of course, on a very general level, 


Wassily Kandinsky, Composition (1924) ; 
at Berggruen Gallery. 


Paul Klee, Portrait of Mrs. Bl. (1931) ; at Berggruen Gallery. 


one among innumerable indications of the reinte- 
gration of Italian art into the European move- 
ment, a phenomenon which Americans have had 
more frequent occasion to study. More personally 
and precisely, however, it provides the cleverest 
illustration of a somewhat syncretic international 
style and of a return to a predominantly visual 
conception of sculpture. (How many revolutions 
and convolutions have we witnessed since Roger 
Fry was exhorting Occidental sculptors to work 
integrally and in the round, like the Primitives? ) 

This predominantly visual conception is imple- 
mented first by a restriction of our vision to a 
single angle of optimum visual value—to frontality 
—hby reduction to relief, and by the predominance 
given to coler over texture. The beholder’s kinetic 
response is suppressed to a minimum; the eye 
is pleased, stimulated by the elaborate patina, 
the subtlety of its applied color, and above all 
by the inventive manipulation of an infinitude of 
flat, narrowly distanced planes. Standing before 
these rather gorgeous plaques, grouped and ani- 
mated into colloquies, one reacts somewhat as 
one does to painting. I did, at least, and much 
as I always have to that very small and exquisite 
etching of Rembrandt, The Gold-Weigher’s Field, 
in which the eye is led slowly, gradually back 
through a space that is unboundedly vast, com- 
posed of a multiplicity of discrete but interrelated 
flatnesses. “The lay of the land,” retraced and 
re-created in all its precision, complexity and inti- 
macy, excites one to undertake the long voyage 
back, through and up an inch or two of paper. 
So it was with the Consagras, until one reached, 
finally, the holes or splits in the metal—very 
narrow and discreet, but constituting, through 
the white wall-space revealed through them, the 
flattest and most potentially aggressive areas of 
these surfaces, yet held in check, put in their 
place, by the sumptuous color and the weight of 
every slight projection about them. 


Tas FEW wood pieces, burnt rather than carved 
into sculpture, are less successful by far; the 
medium seems to offer less scope for Consagra’s 
particular, decorative gifts—but few indeed among 
the younger sculptors have been working very 
much or very well in wood. The Galerie de la 
Cour d’Ingres, however, has been showing some 
exceptionally fine work by Augustin Cardenas, a 
young Cuban who has been working here since 
1955. This exhibit, preceded by another in 1956 
at the Etoile Scellée and participation in two 
group shows (including the “Hommage a Brancusi” 
organized in 1957 by the Galerie de Beaune), 
shows quite constant progress. We return, with 
Cardenas, to a free-standing sculpture of perpetual 
transformation. Cardenas’ use of wood is that of 
a virtuoso. He has the traditional artisan’s respect 


for its color, grain and weight, but a masterful- 
ness, as well, that enables him to manipulate it 
into long, filament-thin totems that have a slender, 
chainlike look, quite different from Penalba’s 
handsomely modeled pieces. But in his respect 
and his mastery alike, even when he seems to be 
violating the wood, turning it into a much more 
fluid and malleable medium than it had seemed, 
he is, for a man of thirty, more than merely 
promising. Again, his use of the totemic form 
transcends the mere manipulation of its fairly 
classical vocabulary; its magic lies in the life 
given to wood by the conscious, shaping hand, 
moving as with an informing and admiring caress 
over its medium. 


A DEAD and minor master, then, and two young 
sculptors are the better part of this last month’s 
offering. But we have had as well a gallery of 
gouaches by Lanskoy, at Claude Bernard’s, with 
perhaps more charm and good manners than real 
force, vivacious in their rhythm but frequently 
insubstantial, and a Klee-Kandinsky confrontation 
at the Berggruen Gallery which included some 
elegant things but above all two extraordinary 
Klees of 1930 and 1931: Portrait of Mrs. Bl. and 
Cloud. In both, the grossness and autonomy of the 
brush stroke were intriguing and disconcerting 
in the extreme. 

Lastly, the Galerie Villand-Galanis has been 
showing one hundred or so drawings by Charles 
Lapicque in an exhibition which has, as is usual 
with a Lapicque show, the double aspect of a 
grave ritual and a lively celebration. This is not 
quite the place or moment to speak at length 
of Lapicque. His place in painting has an impor- 
tance and an ambiguity to which I hope even- 
tually and at some other time to do full justice. 
One would have to take into account (and all 
this in addition to his purely plastic qualities) 
his role as a kind of guerrilla fighter, a sharp- 
shooter on the periphery of all the current battle- 
fields, his activity as aesthetician and his role of 
painter-as-critic which produces, in his canvases, 
a use of tradition and quotation analogous to that 
of modern poetry's, involving a complex form of 
visual humor, allusion and pun. The present ex- 
hibition of drawings, however, constitutes an excel- 
lent introduction to the simpler, more immediate 
aspects of his talent. The elegance, power and 
invention of his handwriting are reinforced by 
allusion, but an allusion restricted to the use of 
titles and which serves merely, as in Pardon or 
The Reprimand, to lift the drawing onto another 
dimension of meaning. Two handsome volumes 
of these drawings have been published for the 
occasion by the Editions Galanis. 


Annette Michelson 






































LONDON 


The Goldsmiths’ treasures from Cam- 
bridge ... Francis Gruber’s retrospective 


at the Tate . . . Civet landscapes at Tooth 


Tas Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths in Foster 
Lane, off Cheapside, has been holding an exhibi- 
tion of some of the treasures in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. As might be expected, it included many 
fine examples of the goldsmith’s craft, but there 
was much else besides: furniture, armor, pottery. 
sculpture, books and manuscripts, scientific in- 
struments, miniatures, drawings and paintings. | 
am under the impression that I looked with rea- 
sonable care at almost everything on view, from 
an early astrolabe to a Rubens sketch of the 
back of a seated male nude, but the eye doesn’t 
pay much attention to one’s desire to do the right 
thing, and although | can still run my finger 
down the backbone of the male nude, the masse: 
display of plate is now only a marvelous golden 
haze, and I can’t recall the astrolabe at all. 

The portrait of Sterne bowing sardonically to 
a skeleton with a scythe would be likely to stay 
in anyone’s mind a good deal longer than the 
rows of conventional portraits, and I think most 
people would understand why I find the face of 
Sir James Gray in Epstein’s bronze quite unfor- 
gettable and can’t remember any of the faces in 
the eighteenth-century marble portrait busts: the 
verism of Roubiliac, Chantrey and Nollekens 
merely obtained efficient likenesses, but Epstein 
has preserved the sense of human presence. 

I haven’t such good excuses for remembering 
drawings by Goya and Cranach more clearly than 
the lovely little panel of the Annunciation by 
Domenico Veneziano or the handsome landscapes 
by Renoir and Sisley, and can only think that it 
is due to some predisposition toward the excessive 
or ambiguous solution. 

In the case of the black-chalk drawing by Goya, 
to which he himself gave the title The Pen Is 
Vightier than the Sword, I ascribe its fascination 
to the fact that the figure holding the scales, in 
which a quill weighs heavier than a sword, is 
unnecessarily distraught. Goya undermines his 
own declaration by creating the impression that 
the figure is performing a mad and sinister con- 
juring trick. It’s just possible, I suppose, that 
Goya meant his title ironically; but the black- 
cloaked figure may be intended as Christ, and 
the hasty strokes raying out from the head may 
stand for the light from an unseen halo, even 
though it reminds one more vividly of the con- 
vention which, in comic strips, signifies conster- 
nation or pain; the only thing that’s certain about 
this beautiful yet rather nightmarish drawing is 
that the feverish line is being eloquent about 
something other than the ostensible theme. 


- ACH, on the other hand, is probably the least 
feverish and the most lighthearted of the great 
sixteenth-century German artists, and his art is 
so involved in life as it comes that his Venuses 
reclining in flowery dells convey the impression 
that they are young married women whose hus- 
bands are away from home. Something of the 
same elegantly worldly attitude has crept into the 
exquisite drawing of The Crucifixion, which comes, 
like most of the old-master drawings and paintings 
shown at Goldsmiths Hall, from the Fitzwilliam 
collection. Cranach treats the Crucifixion as if it 





were a regular sixteenth-century event, like a 
stag hunt; and although he is no spoilsport, he 
feels quite free to spare a thought for the victims. 
In his atmosphere of distilled genre, the skull in 
the foreground is less a symbol of mortality than 
a not-too-offensive relic of a previous “meet.” 

Cranach’s moderation doesn’t appear in its best 
light in such a context, yet there’s a sense in 
which the reduction of intensity is the evidence 
of release from fear, and a victory for human 
sensibility. His art springs not from a heightening 
of the senses, still less from a purification of them, 
but from a new-found confidence in them, sanc- 
tioned by the Reformation. The most explicit 
evidence of it is of course in his treatment of the 
female figure in the last period of his life. He did 
not treat the nude realistically, nor did he turn it 
into an embodiment of noble proportions: his 
Venus is the Gothic image of shame, transfigured 
by erotic idealization. 

The naked, fully fleshed Lucretia in the Fitz- 
william Titian makes Cranach’s eroticism seem 
circuitous and timid. (This picture, by the way, is 
considered to be almost certainly the Tarquin and 
Lucretia which Titian sent to Philip II of Spain 
in 1571.) But the fascinating thing about Titian’s 
treatment of Lucretia is the way in which he tries 
to be fair to her attitude to the situation, whilst 
making a totally erotic response to the body of 
the model. The problem does not arise in the 





Europa, and he relies upon his treatmen: of the 
head to solve it for him in the Lucretia, Her 
is not really active in the resistance to Tarquin, 
and Titian conveys the impression that if it ha) 
its own way it would be complacent. The 

is small and intense, and its sharply defined feg. 
tures are not in harmony with the large, sof 
muzzy forms of the body; the notion of faith. 
fulness or the sense of shame is thus patheticalh 
isolated, and the rape and its tragic Consequence 
rendered equally inevitable. 


Tix Cranach of the twentieth century is perhaps 
Modigliani, his seductive formalization of th 
female figure clearly the expression of an erotiy 
ideal. There were signs in the remarkable retro. 
spective exhibition of the work of Francis Grube; 
which recently came to the Tate Gallery, under 
the auspices of the Arts Council, that he tm 
might have made a notable contribution to th 
art of the erotically idealized nude, if he had liyed 
longer. But he did not have that air of slightly 
corrupt innocence that one finds in both Cranach 
and Modigliani, and his conceptualization of th 
figure would have struck a deeper note. 
Gruber, who died eleven years ago at the age of 
thirty-six, was influenced by the Surrealists and 
by earlier fantasists like Bosch and Callot; and 


he was still painting macabrely symbolic compo- 














Titian, Tarquin and Lucretia; at Goldsmiths Hall. 
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André Civet, Interior with Bed; 
at Tooth and Sons. 





Francis Gruber, Woman on a Couch (Portrait 
of Mme. Gruber); at Tate Gallery. 


sitions two or three years after he had started to 
paint the portraits of thin women in bleak studios 
with which his name is most readily associated. 
A number of these symbolic compositions were 
included in the exhibition, and it was a curious 
experience to be confronted by works which look 
as if they were assembled from a random selection 
of Surrealist props but which nevertheless have a 
predetermined theme and are painted with great 
tenderness and refinement. 

The Misfortunes of Love, painted when he was 
twenty-five, is chiefly influenced by Bosch and 
Masson, and although the representational and 
the amorphous do not mix too well, he communi- 
cates the idea of vertiginous sensations ending in 
disaster quite effectively. The quaintly moralistic 
overtone was no doubt unintentional, and _ is 
probably due to the fact that a solid-looking 
female nude with wide-open legs—not connected 
with either of the figurative systems from which 
the rest of the picture derives—acquires the look 
of being the cause of all the trouble. 

This figure appears in almost identical form in 
another early composition, and it is a rather 
clumsy symbol of feminine allure, but when this 
open-legged stance is used in much later paintings 
in studies of scrawny women in short skirts it 
Bives them an edge of disquieting wretchedness, 
as if it were a purposeless provocation. By 1942, 
when Gruber painted Homage to Callot, his 
symbolic nude had acquired thin legs and spiky 

and bore some resemblance to the ravenous 
figures in Dali’s Palladio’s Corridor. 

But Gruber’s nude lies sleeping or dead in the 
foreground, under a bat-wing sky and in a 

scape filled with wind-blown activities and 
‘ uous flotsams and jetsams. It is a nice 
instance of the difficulty of giving fantasy a 
Precise symbolic meaning in our time, if one is 
hot prepared to risk naiveté. I do not doubt that 
ina sense the picture reflects, as René Huyghe 
Suggests in the catalogue, the artist’s despair and 
anguish during the time of the Occupation, and 

reference to Callot makes it pretty clear that 
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it has something to do with the miseries of war, 
but I cannot think of this picture as “The Rape 
of France,” and somehow I don’t think Gruber 
had anything as explicit as that in mind. It is a 
far less moving comment on war than Henry 
Moore’s shelter drawings or Graham Sutherland’s 
studies of the devastations of bombardment; but 
I find it effective as a symbolic study of the 
devastations of sexual passion. As symbolism it 
has not moved far away from The Misjfortunes of 
Love, but stylistically it is a great advance, and 
very close to the subtlety of his most mature work. 


Tae deliberately scrawny portraits of women in 
neurotically tense or gloomily slack postures which 
preceded Homage to Callot were not as sensitively 
painted. They were themselves, with their insist- 
ence on wretchedness, a form of symbolic realism, 
but the fact that Gruber continued to paint 
fantasies suggests that he thought of them as 
expressing only a facet of his vision. The fan- 
tasies clearly played a very important part in his 
development, and the last of them might be 
described as a dramatized introduction to the 
“torn and angular, tense and contracted” style 
of his last phase, in which, paradoxically, his 
realism becomes warmer, more loving, though 
perhaps not any less desperate. 

The landscapes in splintery line and pale, faint- 
ly acid greens capture the sense of scintillating 
rain-washed light. The portraits of the nudes do 
not assume poses: they are never “at their best”; 
their legs tend to trimness and their breasts to 
limpness, and yet Gruber manages to give them 
profound presence, oddly startling in its unas- 
sumingness. 

One girl, painted several times during the last 
few years of his life, appears nearly always in 
nothing but a short unfastened red jacket, but at 
the very last she is standing outdoors without her 
jacket, fully exposed to the cool, sparkling light 
which is Gruber’s special contribution to land- 
scape painting. His last works were his finest, and 
his art was still evolving. I think it might have 
been developing toward the reclining nude in the 
landscape, and perhaps even toward an erotic 
idealization that might have satisfied his searching 
for a symbolic art. But one would have gone 
along with him wherever he went. His death is a 
great loss. 


I. LonpON we see from time to time, and in 
more than one gallery, landscapes by the French 
painter Civet. He uses broken line and thin washes 
of color in a manner suggesting that he has looked 
at Gruber; and although he tends to become too 
sketchy and at the same time overcomplicated, he 
is among the best of the younger French landscape 
painters. At Arthur Tooth and Sons, in a recent 
show called “Peintres d’Aujourd’hui,” his study of 
an interior seemed to me to be outstanding. But 
it has the same faults as» the landscapes, and 
suggests that he has a long journey before him 
if he hopes to paint as well as Gruber. There is a 
nude on the bed, but it is so sketchily and 
schematically conceived that it has no presence, 
and although I made a careful search I couldn’t 
find her head anywhere. Civet’s qualities are 
dependent upon the subtlety of his response to 
appearances; but I cannot believe that he was 
actually looking at a naked woman on a bed when 
painting this picture, and it leads me to suppose 
that some of the complications in his landscapes 
that I have been unable to understand may be 
merely muddled inventions. 

Bryan Winter has just been holding an impres- 
sive exhibition of his recent paintings at the 
Waddington Galleries, but since the same galleries 
will be showing his work again next month along- 
side recent paintings by Hilton, Heron and Frost, 
I propose to make my report in my next letter. 


Robert Melville 
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Primitive Sculpture 


On May 19 the Museum of Primitive Art will introduce its “Stone 
Sculpture from the Americas,” an exhibition scheduled to run 
through the summer. In addition to major pieces like the Maya- 
style Head of a Rain God (A.D. 900-1200) and impressive palmate 
stones and yokes, the show will include a magnificent collection 
of Pre-Columbian jades. 


Gauguin Retrospective 


Representing every aspect of the art of Paul Gauguin, the featured 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art (through May 31) 
brings together sixty-eight paintings, forty-three drawings and wa- 
ter colors, eighty-one prints and eleven sculptures. The water color 
shown above is The Queen of Beauty (1896), lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward Cheney of New York. 





Drawings and Water Colors of Morris Kantor 


The American painter Morris Kantor is showing a selection of his 
drawings and water colors this month at the Rehn Gallery (May 1- 
June 6). Drawn from the artist’s work over the past five years, the 
exhibition includes a variety of motifs from landscape and figure 
subjects and ranges from economical sketches to fully developed 
works. Shown here is a recent Landscape Drawing. 





Recent Water Colors 


The Brooklyn Museum’s twentieth water-color international 
(through May 31) brings to the New York scene more than two 
hundred works by artists from Canada, Mexico and the United 
States—an array which reveals wide experimentation and mixture 
of media, including combinations of collage with water color. 
Among the United States selections is the work by Tadashi Sato 
below, Reflection No. 1 (1958). 
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Reflections on Post-Cubist Painting ..... 


recent exhibitions—of Antoni Tapies, Barnett Newman and Robert Motherwell—occasion 






this analysis of current attempts to go beyond the structure and technique of easel painting. 


N. DOUBT, in another fifty years, the major development in the 
painting of this century will seem to have been not Cubism, 
which will appear as a renovation rather than an innovation, 
but the development beyond easel painting altogether. In New 
York, this seems already to be the case, and it probably would 
in Paris, too, if the French Post-Cubists had any idea of what 
they were doing. But Mathieu, Soulages and their likes are an 
inveterately superficial lot, whose aim, or at least whose achieve- 
ment, extends no further than flashy patterning. At any rate, 
I think there is wide agreement on what “easel painting” is: 
in easel painting, incident and relation occur in a more or less 
shallow depth; from this there follows a tendency to clear 
outline drawing and to shading, the better to situate the planes’ 
edges or their axes in front of or behind each other and affirm 
the object’s solidity—since it has room to be solid and since 





Barnett Newman, Genetic Moment (1947) ; 
courtesy French and Co. 


BY JERROLD LANES 


the space around it would lack resonance if it weren’t. 

Naturally, progress away from this sort of painting has been 
uneven, and it is significant, I think, that a few painters who 
were aware of their own development, retreated. This was nota- 
bly the case with Nicolas de Staél, the one major young 
painter in France, and to my mind the greatest of all painters 
younger than the modern masters. By 1952, De Staél had 
reached a kind of limit: his forms were clearly analytical, in 
the Cubist sense, but the rigor of his analysis and the tautness 
of his planes had virtually shattered Cubist depth; and while 
the paintings he did at Agrigento and Antibes in the last three 
years of his life are, on the whole, more successful than his 
previous work—they rank with the best painting of any master 
—-still, from an historical point of view, they are far less ad- 
vanced. A similar lassitude, as I think you can call it, or perhaps 
panic, gained Jackson Pollock, who, like De Staél, achieved 
so tight a control over incident in shallow depth that there 
was hardly depth at all; but he then loosened up, and while 
he kept his manner, lost his direction. 

The reason for this hesitancy at the crucial point is obvious: 
it is felt that a painting needs plasticity and tension, and it is 
hard to imagine plastic tension except in some sort of depth; 
if tension occurs on the flatness of the surface, it is “mere 
decoration,” handsome perhaps, but not fine art. There is one 
enormous difficulty in talking about all this, and it is the same 
as the difficulty we have in imagining it: no language exists 
to describe it. When people speak of “space” in a painting, 
inevitably they mean shallow depth. So far as I know there 
is—with one or two exceptions, as we shall presently see— 
nothing like a rationale of what the new space ought to consist 
of, and everyone is just feeling his way. Nevertheless, the im- 
portant thing is that a large number of painters, only few of 
whom have major talents, are coming to grips with the problem 
and are moving ahead. A real Post-Cubist tradition exists; and 
although we may not be able to characterize it, it is strong 
enough to sustain those who want to take part in it but cannot 
animate it, and even to push them on. 


es this is the place to speak of the recent showing of 
Antoni Tapies, at the Martha Jackson Gallery. It was a medi- 
ocre show, but as Tapies has won some prizes, one is compelled 
to take note of him, and he is at least symptomatic. He works, 
then, in oils and what seems to be a mixture of sand and 
plaster, with the result that his shapes—which are usually com- 
pared to the forms you find on cracked, stained sidewalks, old 
walls or caked earth and are colored in the same range of 
dull grays and browns—are not so much painted as modeled 
in low relief. This medium would not necessarily mean that he 
has no use for easel painting—after all, even Braque has used 
it—but as it happens, he has none. I should call his position 
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Antoni Tapies, Great Painting (1958) ; courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery. 


audacious if I had the impression that he was aware of what 
it is. But if Tapies dislikes easel painting and knows he wants 
to move away from it, he seems to lack all sense of where he 
wants to move to, and his work has, in consequence, a radical 
indecisiveness that I find merely annoying. 

His predicament is serious and general. Like all painters who 
want to escape from the Cubists’ shallow space, he tends to 
add in surface dimension what he removes in depth; and this 
leaves him, as it leaves everyone else, with the problem of how 
to preserve plasticity over a usually large, flat area. But Tapies’ 
instinct is dishonest: he breaks up his surface into bland sec- 
tions—which, while they are not precisely in harmony with the 
corners of his picture, also avoid any clash with them—by using 
lax, equivocal lines which are neither straight nor curved, but 
saggy. These lines do not stand up, they duck; they do not 
assert, they fudge. The result is a pronounced paucity of inci- 
dent over a large surface, and in this regard, Tapies’ line does 
accord very well with his low-keyed color—a range that is easy 
to manage unless you want to use it as well as Braque, and that, 
like the line, dulls shock. The most successful “statement,” 
as it were, in this style was the ocher Great Painting (“great,” 


of course, means “big”), with its broad, limp fissures. So that 
for all his earthy concreteness—he gets a very pleasing génie 
du lieu, although much of it is lost in an American context— 
Tapies is a rather slippery artist, who entirely finesses his own 
situation. These are, then, spiritless works and a bit dispiriting 
to look at. 

Or if there is tension, it is, inevitably, of surface only, as in 
Relief over Black Space—a handsome piece of work, but 
“merely decorative” (Tapies is nothing if not “tasteful”). In 
fact, the show as a whole was markedly reminiscent of the 
“sand mural” Nivola did for the Olivetti showroom in New 
York, and Tapies’ work is hardly fine art at all, but more in 
the realm of industrial art or architectural design—which is 
fair enough, but it condemns him to being no more than he is. 
I myself hold no particular brief for easel painting, but I do 
think it important to affirm the fineness in art. 


= Newman, although concerned with the same prob- 
lems, is an altogether different affair. I ought to confess that 
I find it difficult to enter wholeheartedly into Newman’s work, 











































































Reflections on Post-Cubist Painting 


for reasons which I shall explain; but I have never considered 
this anyone’s fault but my own, unless it be that of the times. 
Newman is an exemplary painter: exemplary in the mastery 
and economy of his means and in the purity of his purpose; 
exemplary, too, in the clarity of understanding with which he 
grasps both. He has never stopped moving ahead, and his 
progress has left him more solitary than ever, in a way which 
commands respect. 

At the start, it was possible to relate Newman to one or two 
other painters, although he began out front; Genetic Moment 
and Death of Euclid resemble Gottlieb in their pictographic 
manner, but it took Gottlieb some while to achieve their sim- 
plicity. Still, the similarity brings out Newman’s most evident 
quality: he is an intellectual painter, who tends to develop an 
idea and is hardly concerned with enhancing the concreteness 
of his surface or his medium. 

Newman works entirely through color, spacing thin vertical 
stripes over vast fields of a single tone. The surface lies exposed 
and naked before you, offering no shelter, and the slightest 
flaw in composition or technique is blatantly apparent. The 
sureness which this approach requires is extreme, and it is 
typical of Newman to challenge himself in this way. But despite 





Barnett Newman, Onement No. 1 (1948). 
All photographs courtesy French and Co. 






his austerity, there is very great variety in the brushwork of his 
broad surfaces, just as there is in the edging of his vertical stripes; 
but they are varied only when they need to be, not otherwise. 
It is all very. unobtrusive, but very sure; masterful, but better 
than virtuoso, because Newman is content to make his statement 
without asking you to admire how it is made. 

Occasionally, I feel he slips up. The Name, No. 2, a big white 
rectangle relieved by four symmetrically positioned verticals 
of unpainted white canvas, does not quite manage to escape 
dullness. On the other hand, in Prometheus Bound—a very 
handsome picture—his handling of the paint gives vibrant life 
to a scarcely smaller area of black and to its encounter with 
the really cosmic edging of white across the bottom. The show’s 
most complex statement, from this point of view, was Cathedra, 
a vast blue canvas modulated by blue and white verticals and 
a thin cloud of blue vapor, this time with only secondary ac- 
cents from the brush. Secondary, but not negligible: it ap- 
proaches the fabulous that Newman can control his painting 
so rigorously in spite of the hugeness of the surface—Cathedra 
measures eight by eighteen feet. But of course he has to, so 
true it is that in work of this purity the smallest elements 
seem very big. 

I suppose that when you first look at Newman, his vertical 
stripes seem the most striking thing. Actually, if they are a 
necessary part of his statement, they are not its essential point, 
nor is the color. Newman aims at paintings that are free of what 
he calls “geometry,” by which is meant a depth divided by 
planes, with everything this implies in the way of linear defini- 
tion and the shading of objects—easel painting, in short. He 
does not use his verticals to make a plane by outline, or break 
a plane by color. What he wants to create is a field of light, 
which his stripes, far from dividing, actually unite; for in respect 
of color, Newman always paints close. 

It is difficult to talk effectively about how he goes about this, 
because he paints close in either hue or value or saturation or 
warmth—and this, of course, exhausts the resources color has 
to offer. All the same, it is surprising how many painters will 
not work closely in any of these respects (Miré, for one, has 
always resisted such a refinement) —or if they do, it is in function 
of an implied shading, that is to say, to make planes act in 
depth. This is true not only of painters like Braque, who will 
juxtapose, in the grand manner, colors of similar warmth but 
contrasting value, but also of Post-Impressionists like Matisse, 
who juxtaposes colors of similar saturation and even value but 
contrasting hue and warmth: this is simply another way paint- 
ers, since Cézanne, have used opposing color areas to get body 
and depth. De Staél, from 1950-52, was unable to break out of 
the convention of value modeling; in fact, it was what he most 
firmly retained of the Cubist tradition. And painters like Pollock, 
or Kline, have been more explicit yet, with their irreducible 
conflicts of white and black. 

There is none of this in Newman, who, besides Still, is the only 
painter to avoid it out of principle. What his verticals do to 
the “ground” color is modulate it, attaching themselves to it 
as to a reflector which sends them back against each other in 
a sequence of variations. These can be extensive between two 
stripes, or between a particular stripe and its ground, but they 
are in any case rigorously scaled within the over-all range of 
a single work, so that the gaps are closed. In the larger paint- 
ings, naturally, Newman has room to bring several elements 
into play. Vir Heroicus Sublimis—another eight by eighteen 
canvas—is an ensemble of warm reds that extend from a rich 
and somber crimson-brown to rather mat, barely pink white 
in the verticals, while the remaining verticals strike intermedi- 
ate degrees of value and saturation. But in the smaller works— 
like Corenant, where there is a contrast between different hues 
of the same value; or Onement No. 1, where it is a matter of 
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man, Cathedra (1951). 


degrees of saturation of the same hue; or The Promise, where 
a vertical of blue is made to work primarily as a value, moder- 
ating between a white vertical and a black ground—his economy 
is beautiful to watch. It is through interactions of this sort 
that Newman, while abolishing Cubist depth, has been able to 
keep a maximum of plastic tension. 

It is sometimes said that Newman’s style, with its ready 
adaptability to large architectural ensembles, is what is wanted 
in painting today. In this respect his largest works, especially, 
seem to come d@ point nomme, and it may be that we shall soon 


Newman, Vir Heroicus Sublimis (1950-51). 


see Cathedra in the Tishman Building. where its blues would 
look well, as the reds of Vir Heroicus Sublimis would look well 
in the Seagram Building. Personally, I think the heart of New- 
man’s work is wholly detached from all this. For one thing, 
these paintings are radically fine. Newman has retained nothing 
of the easel painting—neither its depth. nor its modeling and 
shading. nor its color contrasts and assertive line. Yet. because 
he is so indifferent to the facilities of decoration and so con- 
temptuous of stylistic “flair.” his work is at opposite poles from 
an applied. and perhaps even an applicable, art. 
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Robert Motherwell, Iberia (1958) ; courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery. 


There is another reason why Newman does not seem wholly 
pertinent, though, and it has to do with his very clairvoyance 
and success. If his problems are general, his resolutions are 
not: Newman is not yet a contemporary painter. It is a fact 
that no one else has gone as far, and that some of the best— 
De Kooning, who remains wholly within the Cubist tradition, 
is the least equivocal instance—do not seem interested in going 
as far. This permits Newman to keep all his purity—as if he 
needed help in so doing! But it also condemns him to working 
in a vacuum which he may. for all I know, like, but which is 
seldom good for a man in the long run. Here again, Newman 
may be the exception: if he has achieved as much as he has 
virtually without help, I suppose he can go still further. But 
he will then, unfortunately, seem still more peripheral to the 
area in which other painters are working: he is bound to see, 
mirrored in his own finality and quite outside the historical 
process, only himself. And this is why, I think, it is hard to be 
unreservedly enthusiastic about Newman now, admirable though 
he is in so many ways. 


B cscs: of the particular nature of his sensibility, Robert 
Motherwell, who recently showed new work at the Sidney Janis, 
is a very interesting painter in whom to watch this process; he 
has moved from what new seems to have been a kind of Cubism 
malgré lui to a non-Cubist style that is both individual and 
eminently instructive. 


Motherwell’s art has always been handsome: there is a kind 
of vigor to his brush strokes, a forthrightness to his color and 
stability to his shapes—a striking manliness to his whole style 
—that I find very agreeable. And his sense of clean, heraldic 
design has always stood him in good stead, often, indeed, seem- 
ing to serve a bolder intention than was actually the case, with 
the paradoxical result that you have always to be wary of 


Motherwell, frank as he is: you may think you are getting 


more than the picture has to offer. For he is a rather limited 
painter. He does not seem particularly imaginative—his forms 
are as repetitious as his color—and he has worked his vein 
slowly, seeming also to lack facility. He is the only major New 
York painter whose brush is never fevered, whose shapes are 
always weighty. He tends to be deliberate rather than brilliant. 

In sum, Motherwell has some fine things to say, but they 
are not numerous. And with an artist of this sort, the presence of 
an active school is of crucial importance: while waiting to make 
his own statement, Motherwell has no doubt learned more from 
reworking someone else’s than he would have from his hesitant 
stammerings. Even so, the influences his work reveals have 
not been really profound. He tends—as one would expect in 
a painter with so strong a sense of style—to borrow only the 
pattern of another artist, not the dynamics beneath. His early 
Cubism was a decorative Cubism, compressing into flat space 
forms which a De Kooning would have endowed with a far 
richer plasticity. 

More recently, other influences have been apparent. In the 
present show, there is a fine group of oil sketches in Kline’s 
manner which, while they are unable to.keep Kline’s uncanny 
equivalence of black and white, do preserve the characteristic 
interplay of planes defined in a “calligraphic” way—and, inci- 
dentally. shed light on Kline’s own basic Cubism by their de- 
rivative handling of it. A beautiful large painting, A Sculptor’s 
Picture with Blue, is also a Cubist work, although it has nothing 
to do with Kline: by varying the thickness of the paint in his 
two black forms, Motherwell breaks them up into variously 
angled planes each acting at a different depth. But the markedly 
monolithic, monumental quality of these shapes is quite at 
variance with the agile plastic counterpoint usual to Cubist work. 

There is a similar effort to retain plasticity by building great. 
massive forms in the work that recalls Clyfford Still; only here. 
the curious thing is that the large oils are more successful than 
the sketches. Yet even in these, the assimilation has not been 
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thoroughgoing; if Motherwell has kept Still’s molten formless- 
ness, he lacks Still’s informing light. [beria is the best of these 
works: a lava-like flow of black advances, enveloping the 
ground and leaving only a beachhead or two of ocher at the 
edge. The black lacks resonance, but all the same it is able 
to embrace the canvas and glue the surface to itself in an 
extraordinary fashion; at a point where Still’s flickering tongues 
often lick a void and his lax shapes slip off the field, Mother- 
well’s sense of heraldry holds him in. What is most striking 
about these paintings, even when they do not quite succeed, is 
their unitary concreteness. There is no drawing to speak of, 
and even their extreme contrasts of value cannot be said to 
give plastic depth: their several elements stay locked in a tight 
grip that holds—if not traditional easel painting, the plastic 
tension all fine painting needs. 

This line of Motherwell’s development, consisting largely of 
interests and techniques that Cubism does not share, has been 
greatly nourished by an increasingly close approximation of 
his own particular statement. It would seem that the paintings 
in which he worked through to it are the long series of Elegies 
to the Spanish Republic. Typically, these were a long time in 
gestation: the first paintings of that name date from 1949, and 


the theme can be traced back to the painter’s earliest work— 
The Spanish Prison was done in 1943. The predominant shape 
in the Elegies is a sort of ellipsoid; and I do not think it a mere 
quirk of personal taste that I find Motherwell’s handling of 
circles more interesting than his handling of squares. Circles 
led him necessarily to loosen his composition and rework his 
rectangular space, whereas his square shapes seem pat, merely 
repeating, with some slight variation, formulas that are already 
too well known. Even so, in the first Elegies, the ellipses were 
tightly corseted in stays of black, and the more recent ones—the 
series now numbers thirty-five, I believe—while immeasurably 
more relaxed, have not entirely lost this constraint. 

In the present show, Two Figures (For Helen Frankenthaler ) 
recalls them in both color and form: two looped, black shapes 
sit firmly on the ocher ground, but now with no verticals to 
edge them in. It is really a triumph that Motherwell’s feeling 
for design can lead to such powerfully patterned, flat, but 
plastic, things. Even making due allowance for his stylishness, 
I doubt that he could have achieved—if only occasionally—such 
sureness, on unfamiliar ground, without the support Cubism 
alone seems able to provide. Newman has done it, and perhaps 
Still, but I cannot think of any others. 


Motherwell, Two Figures (For Helen Frankenthaler) (1959); courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery. 
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The Lehman Collection In its only American showing, an 


eight-century anthology of Western art goes on extended view at the Cincinnati Museum. 


= Cincinnati Art Museum is about to unveil to the public 


an assemblage of treasures which Director Philip Adams, 
without raising his voice, can present as “quite simply the 
finest private collection in existence today.” This collection, 
begun by the late Philip Lehman of New York and devotedly 
extended by his son Robert Lehman, will be featured at the 
Cincinnati institution from May 9 through July 5 in its only 
showing in America. 

While the Lehman Collection has been renowned for decades 
on the strength of masterpieces lent to special exhibitions, it 
was not until two years ago that there became possible a 
general appreciation of its range, of the wealth of paintings. 
drawings, tapestries, illuminations, late Gothic 
bronzes and enamels. Renaissance jewelry and ceramics brought 


manuscript 


together by two generations of perceptive collecting. In 1957 
a broad selection from the New York collection was installed 
at the Musée de lOrangerie in Paris, forming the museum’s 
major show of the year. M. Serge Royaux, who designed the 
original Orangerie setting, has now transformed the galleries 
of the Cincinnati Museum by utilizing fabrics woven in France 
to re-create the ambience of sumptuous drawing rooms. The 
present showing, with over five hundred items, approximately 
doubles the size of the Paris exhibition; new departments of 
Venetian glass and church vestments have been added, and 
also included are especially precious works, fragile panel 
paintings notably, which could not be entrusted to ocean travel. 

The foundations of the collection were laid by banker Philip 
Lehman with such dazzling acquisitions as an early Rembrandt, 


Lucas Cranach the Elder, Nymph Reposing 
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Albrecht Diirer, 
Self-Portrait at Age of Twenty-two. 


Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta, 
Annunciation. 


Sandro Botticelli, Annunciation. 





Giovanni di Paolo, 
St. Catherine. 


Hans Memling, 
Annunciation. 


The Lehman Collection 


a rare and brilliant pair of Francesco del Cossa portraits. E) 
Greco’s St. Jerome and Goya’s Countess of Altamira and Her 
Daughter. The dominant character of the collection, however, 
has been determined by the personal background, tastes and 
standards of the present owner. Of prime importance in this 
connection are Robert Lehman’s study of art history at Yale, 
in the shadow of the Jarves Collection of early Italian paint- 
ings, and his long friendship with Bernard Berenson. Mr. Leh- 
man has stated that the collection in itself stands as testimony 
to his and his father’s indebtedness to Berenson, and indeed a 
taste influenced by contact with “B. B.” is suggested by the 
areas in which the collection is strongest. 

The favored province of the collector is that period, roughly 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when in both Italy and 
northern Europe the disciplines of medieval style were en- 
livened by a fresh awareness of the natural world. This pref- 
erence applies in particular to the Sienese School, represented 
in a brilliant series of works by Duccio di Buoninsegna, Mar- 
tini, Segna di Buonaventura, Ugolino, Lippo Vanni, Taddeo di 


Pierre Bonnard, Dining-Room Scene. 
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Vincent van Gogh, Mother and Child. 


Bartolo, Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo and Sano di Pietro. 

Every major period and style of Western painting is exempli- 
fied, and the drawings are remarkably complete. Yet, in the 
sweeping opulence of the collection, a second distinct pref- 
erence is visible—the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, with masterpieces by Pissarro, Degas, Cézanne. Sisley. 
Renoir, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Signac, Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Matisse, Braque and Modigliani. 

Just as the Renaissance works catch the impact of nature 


on formal discipline, so the turn-of-the-century works reflect 
the efforts of the Impressionists, who were already masters of 
the natural vision, to achieve formal discipline, to make of 
Impressionism, in Cézanne’s words, an art “like that of the 
museums.” The distinguishing quality of the Lehman Collection, 
as Director Adams declares in his introduction to the Cin- 
cinnati catalogue, “can be found at exactly that point where 
the formal and the natural fuse into new being, where strength 


takes on the delicacy of precision.” 





Giovanni Tiepolo, Apelles Painting a Portrait of Campaspe; 
courtesy Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


Age of Elegance The Baltimore Museum’s major exhibition of the 


season is the first in America to retrace the Rococo through its varied national expressions. 


i, featured at the Baltimore Museum of Art (until 
June 14) is “Age of Elegance: The Rococo and Its Effect.” This 
exhibition, the largest ever assembled by the institution, is at 
the same time the first in America to define the Rococo style in 
its varied manifestations across France, Italy, Germany-Austria. 
England and the American colonies. The 450 items in the show 
have been assembled by two members of the museum staff, Dr. 
Gertrude Rosenthal, who selected the paintings, sculpture and 


drawings, and Dr. James D. Breckenridge, who chose examples 
from the decorative arts for which the eighteenth century is s0 
famous. 

The largest single section of the exhibition is devoted to the 
Rococo in France, where the style, at once ornate but delicate, 
luxurious but simple, sensual but genteel, achieved its fullest 
expression. Most famous among the painters represented are 
Watteau, Boucher, Lancret, Pater and Fragonard. Among the 
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sculptors are Clodion, Pigalle and a number of others who, in 
addition to the large works intended mainly for gardens, created 
small figures of sensitivity and charm for the interior. Besides 
the exquisite furniture and silver there are Aubusson, Beauvais 
-and Gobelin tapestries, as well as porcelains from the royal 
factories of Vincennes and Sévres. 

Italian Rococo reveals an art related to the French and yet 
distinctive. Featured in this section are a number of sketches for 
altarpieces and ceiling and wall decorations by the Tiepolos, 
Sebastiano Ricci, Carlone, Amigone and De Mura—works which 
in their delicacy and sensuousness represent the last and most 
intimate phase of the great Italian decorative tradition beginning 
with the master painters of the Renaissance. Works by Piazzetta, 
Guardi, Canaletto and Longhi review the final flowering of 
Venetian painting. 

The German-Austrian examples present still a third type of 
Rococo art. Included besides painting and sculpture is the 
Munich Museum’s famous drawing, Design for a Round Chapel. 
Executed by the architect and sculptor Egin Quirin Asam, who 
was one of the initiators of German Rococo, the drawing displays 
the integrated effect characteristic of German-Austrian Rococo 
churches. Of the decorative arts in this section the most im- 
portant are the porcelain figures and tableware from the Meissen, 
Nymphenburg and Frankenthal factories. 

The English and Colonial exhibits demonstrate the far-reach- 
ing ramifications of the Rococo. In the English-speaking world, 


Andrea Brustolon, River God; 
collection William M. Milliken. 
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Adam Ferdinand Dietz, Allegorical Figures; collection Louis Lion. 
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sculptors are Clodion. Pigalle and a number of others who, in 
addition to the large works intended mainly for gardens. created 
small figures of sensitivity and charm for the interior. Besides 
the exquisite furniture and silver there are Aubusson. Beauvais 
and Gobelin tapestries. as well as porcelains from the roval 
factories of Vincennes and Sevres. 

Italian Rococo reveals an art related to the French and vet 
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Guardi, Canaletto and Longhi review the final flowering of 
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Executed by the architect and sculptor Egin Quirin Asam. who 
was one of the initiators of German Rococo. the drawing displays 
the integrated effect characteristic of German-Austrian Rococo 
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Charles Joseph Flipart, Portrait of Signor Scalzi as “Sirbact’; 
courtesy Wadsworth Athenew® 





Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo, Woman Tying Corset Strings; 
courtesy Rhode Island School of Design. 


Age of Elegance 


however, this style was more a fashionable import than a native 
taste. The exhibition includes important pieces of both English 
and Colonial furniture which almost duplicate illustrations in 
Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director- 
where they are carefully identified as being “in the French 
taste.” Certain works of Gainsborough and other English artists 
of portraits and conversation pieces also reflect the Rococo style, 
as do, in a more limited sense, the works of the last generation 
of Colonial portrait painters of whom Copley is the outstanding 
representative. 

Since the Rococo flourished in the time of the grand ensemble, 
one of the central themes of the exhibition is the integration of 
all art forms within a society which avows the enjoyments of 
life, elegance, gaiety,~ playfulness. This integration prevailed 
despite the multiple contrasts evident in eighteenth-century 
culture—contrasts evoked by the mere mention of such names 
as Voltaire and Rousseau, Dr. Johnson and Cowper, Boucher 
and Chardin. In the essay on “Intellectual Currents of the 
Eighteenth Century” which he contributes to the catalogue, Dr. 
George Boas presents Watteau and Boucher as synthesizing, 
bringing together into happy balance, the primary ideals of 
eighteenth-century thinkers. The painters’ coel color harmonies, 
the quiet line, the exquisite sense of form are the characteristics 
of artists who have learned and accepted the need for self- 
discipline. “Both of these painters illustrate that combination of 
delight in the senses and reasonableness which we find in the 
philosophers. They accept and refuse to deny the claims of the 
body. but they temper them with restraint.” 


Francesco Solimena, Alexander Defeating Darius; courtesy Rhode Island School of Design. 
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e me rican use An exhibition commemorating the one-hun- 


dredth anniversary of the Corcoran Gallery attempts to define the American imagination, 


a effort to define the nature of the American mind, particu- 
larly as it reveals itself in literature and the fine arts, has 
more and more come to occupy the attention of critics, his- 
torians and artists in this country since the close of the Second 
World War. In recent years the degree of self-consciousness 
and sophistication brought to this effort has sometimes been 
staggering. At times it has amounted to a wave of intellectual 
narcissism on a national scale. Yet lately the inquiry has been 
supported from an unexpected source: the rest of the world— 
and especially Europe—has taken up this interest too, often in 
bizarre ways and posing unanswerable questions, but with an 
intensity of interest which lends new justification to what had 
become in many ways our chief intellectual preoccupation in 
the postwar period. 

The exhibition called “The American Muse” (on view 
A. J. Miller, Sioux Reconnoitering (c. 1838) ; through May 17), which the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Wash- 
courtesy Knoedler Galleries. ington has organized to commemorate its one-hundredth anni- 

versary, addresses itself directly to this question of the American 
imagination. Purely as an exposition of American painting, it 
is an impressive assemblage which tries to illuminate every 
notable turn in the history of art in this country; but the di- 
rectors of the exhibition, Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., and 
Henri Dorra, the Director and Assistant Director, respectively, 


Robert Henri, Summer Evening— North River (1902) ; 
courtesy Hirsch] and Adler Galleries. 


Jacob Riis, Italian Mother and Baby (c. 1899) ; 
courtesy Museum of the City of New York. 


Robert Henri, Summer Evening—North River 


Thomas Eakins, Miss Van Buren (c. 18804! 
(1902) ; courtesy Hirsch] and Adler Galleries. Ile 


courtesy Phillips Memorial 
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The American Muse 


Mary Cassatt, Woman with a Dog (c. 1880-83) : 
courtesy Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Eadweard Muybridge, 
{nimal Locomotion (1872-87) ; 
courtesy Museum of the City of New York. 


Albert P. Ryder, The Dead Bird; 


courtesy Phillips Memorial Gallery. 
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of the Corcoran Gallery, have given added point to their survey 
by arranging an interesting juxtaposition of literary and visual 
themes. Thus the principal divisions of the survey are drawn 
from the repertory of critical terms which have passed into 
general currency from the pages of literary criticism and his- 
tory. Moreover, the exhibition itself is enhanced not only by 
these literary parallels, but also by an intelligent selection of 
graphic and photographic art which clearly relates itself to 
the expository nature of the whole conception. 

The main divisions of the “American Muse” exhibition are 
entitled: “The Cult of Experience,” “Faith in Nature,” “Ex- 
plorers, Wanderers and Exiles,” “The Haunted Mind,” “Social 
Protest” and “Creating a Living Tradition.” Within each of 
these categories—which, in truth, are sometimes elastic and 
arbitrary enough to admit of contradictory possibilities—a con- 
siderable variety of visual image, literary statement and 
historical content is brought together. Thus, the “Cult of Experi- 
ence” focuses not only on action but also on the cult of close 
observation; works by artists so different as Raphaelle Peale. 
Thomas Eakins and Charles Sheeler are shown in this regard. 
Within the terms of “Faith in Nature” both the explorer’s and 
the poet’s faith is illuminated in works by John Trumbull. 
Albert P. Ryder and Marsden Hartley. “The Haunted Mind” 
particularly dwells on that strain of romanticism which has 
been persistent—some writers have held it is the essence of the 
American Muse—throughout our artistic history, and it is in 


this sphere that the directors of the exhibition have come up 


with the most striking literary statement in the exposition. It 
is by Henry James, from his Four Meetings, writien in 1877: 


... the great American disease, the appetite, morbid 
and monstrous, for colour and form, for the picturesque and 
the romantic at any price. | don’t know whether we come into 
the world with it—with the germs implanted and antecedent 
to experience; rather perhaps we catch it early, almost before 
developed consciousness—we feel, as we look about, that we’re 
going (to save our souls, or at least our senses) to be thrown 
back on it hard. We’re like travellers in the desert—deprived 
of water and subject to the terrible mirage, the torment of 
illusion, of the thirst fever. They hear the splash of fountains, 
they see green gardens and orchards that are hundreds of miles 
away. So we with our thirst—except that with us it’s more 
wonderful: we have before us the beautiful old things we’ve 
never seen at all, and when we do at last see them... we 
simply recognize them. What experience does is merely to 
confirm and consecrate our confident dream.” 


All in all, it is perhaps in the interweaving juxtaposition of 


romantic and pragmatic tendencies—of the purely imaginary 
and fanciful side by side with the naturalistic and the material- 
istic—that the panorama of “The American Muse” makes its 
point most emphatically. It was the novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald 
who suggested that the test of a mature intelligence is the ability 
to entertain two opposing ideas in the mind simultaneously— 
and the “American Muse” at its best has always been char- 
acterized by this fecund duality of mind. 


Marsden Hartley, Evening Storm, Schoodic, Maine (1942) ; collection Museum of Modern Art. 





Interview with Eduardo Paolozzi_.....:. 


sketches “an aesthetic of the objet trouve” based on a conscious metamorphosis of the derelict. 


A visiror to an exhibition of the sculpture of Eduardo Pao- 
lozzi enters an enchanted forest of ambiguities. Are these 
bronzes, with their curiously barklike surfaces, intended to rep- 
resent giant mandrakes, creatures of a plant world that apes the 
forms of the animal world too? Or were these menacing totem 
poles once men and animals that have been transformed into 
trees as punishment for their sins, then charred and blackened 
by a forest fire before being turned to bronze by the gaze of 
some new kind of Gorgon? On closer inspection, the barks of 
Paolozzi’s trees that are nearly human or animal appear more- 
over to be an intricately rugged tangle of tiny forms borrowed 
from among man’s discarded artifacts, fragmentary and not 
always immediately identifiable parts of machinery, scrap metal 
salvaged from broken clocks and locks. Like barnacles on an old 
wreck, all these details emerge from the bronze in which they 
appear to be embedded, encrusted or welded together, as if they 
had been caught in a quicksand of molten metal from which 
they sought to escape, if only to preserve their vestigial identity 
as objects that once were functional and useful. 

In fifty years, modern art may well be said to have pro- 
gressed from a realistic depiction of all that the contemporary 
world discards as valueless, as in the legendary or apocryphal 
still-life compositions to which the “Ash Can School” of New 
York owed its derisive name around 1900, to a new magic 
whereby the artist, seeking his materials as well as his inspira- 
tion in the trash heap and the junk yard, salvages all sorts of 
otherwise valueless and disintegrating objets trouvés and ready- 
mades which he sets out to transmute into valuable and lasting 
works of art. Were our Marxist art critics not moralists rather 
than materialists—believers in the pious homiletics of Socialist 
Realism rather than in the critical principles implied in Das 
Kapital—they would all acclaim Paolozzi’s work as an eloquent 
illustration of man’s ability, through his thought and his labor, 
to transmute valueless and meaningless matter into something 
costly and cryptic. But these sculptures fail to conform to 
the preconceived and platitudinously optimistic standards of 
Socialist Realism, as it has been expounded to us by politicians 
and bureaucrats; Marxist art critics therefore condemn them 
unanimously as symbols of the corruption and degeneracy of 
our age. Spokesmen of the new Victorianism, these prophets 
of the culture of a future classless society where only the 
tastes and the beliefs attributed to the “lower orders” of yester- 
year will be tolerated, have thus decided—much as some 
Eminent Victorians eschewed all but the pathos or Kitsch of 
their own elite—to vilify as decadently esoteric one of the 
few styles of modern art that might well appeal to the fantasy 
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BY EDOUARD RODITI 


and the sense of invention of the gadget-minded skilled workers 
of our metal industries. 


A SOMEWHAT heavily built and very Italian-looking young 
Englishman with a slight but nevertheless surprising North 
Country burr to his speech, Eduardo Paolozzi greeted me, when 
I first met him in the sacred grove of his sculptures in London’s 
Hanover Gallery, with the cordiality of one of those kindred 
spirits, rare enough in my life, who have known of my writings 
for many years before meeting me. The son of poor Italian 
immigrants from Frosinone who had established themselves 
in the ice-cream trade in Scotland, he had nourished his 
inherited nostalgia for a warmer or more colorful life, in the 
bleak surroundings of his youth, on a steady diet of avant-garde 
publications from Paris and New York. He had thus become 
aware, many years ago, of my long-standing but intermittent 
connection with the Dada and Surrealist movements: 

I had read your English translation of a few episodes selected 
from Raymond Roussel’s Impressions d’Afrique in the wartime 
New York periodical View. Then I looked all over Paris, 
shortly after the war, for a copy of the French original, which 
I subsequently read in full, together with several other works 
of the same wonderful writer. | was particularly interested by 
Roussel’s Comment J’Ai Ecrit Certains de Mes Livres, where 
he explains how he has expanded ready-made phrases that hé 
has chanced to find, almost like objets trouvés, in such a 
manner as to imagine a whole story. I believe I have adapted to 
the plastic arts some of the principles of Roussel’s poetics. 
But very few people in England are at all interested in this 
kind of experiment. The English accept Dada and Surrealism 
only as humor, or else as valuable historical documentary 
evidence concerning the aberrations of modern art in foreign 
countries. Even now, with the Urvater Collection being ex- 
hibited at the Tate Gallery, most of the critics here have evaded 
the real issues involved and dismissed all of Dada and Sur- 
realist art as if it were merely old-hat. 

I happen to have just published. in the New York ARTS 
YEARBOOK, a long study of nineteenth-century fantastic art, 
and it occurred to me, as I was writing it. that fantastic art and 
literature are acceptable to the English only if they are apoca- 
lyptic and religious, as in the works of William Blake. or if 
they can be laughed off as wonderful nonsense, invented by 


Eduardo Paolozzi in his st@ 
Photograph by Douglas & 
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interview with Eduardo Paolozzi 


some whimsically learned Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear for 
the amusement of children and, quite incidentally, of grownups 
too. That is why the Dada and Surrealist movements seem to 
have acquired in England an almost unavoidable flavor of the 
church vestry or of the nursery. The Surrealist poetry of David 
Gascoyne, for instance, was doomed from the start to become, 
in the long run, either maudlin and religious, which was the 
course that he finally adopted, or coyly humorous. 

That is why I feel that I am an utter alien among English 
sculptors. 1 am a Raymond Roussel rather than an Edward Lear 
or a Lewis Carroll, and nobody here seems to be seriously in- 
terested in the problems that I am trying to solve seriously. If 1 
could only fool myself into believing that my own work isn’t 
serious, in fact that I’m creating a kind of Alice in Wonderland 
for children and not for grownups, I’m quite sure that my 
problems would be discussed much more seriously by English 
critics. 

They might then start psychoanalyzing your work as they 
have already begun to interpret Lewis Carroll’s. They hesitate 
to do it, however, because they feel that you may be aware of 
the hidden implications of some of your work, whereas it is 
always fun to unmask an innocent, like Lewis Carroll, and to 
reveal what hideous complexes are illustrated in his apparently 
playful fantasies. 


B. T HOW would you define the problems that preoccupy you 
in your art? 

I suppose I am interested, above all, in investigating the 
golden ability of the artist to achieve a metamorphosis of quite 
ordinary things into something wonderful and extraordinary 
that is neither nonsensical nor morally edifying. 

You would then agree that your own conception of the 
fantastic-sublime tries to avoid both the portentous and the 
grotesque. 

Yes. It is the sublime of everyday life. | seek to stress all 
that is wonderful or ambiguous in the most ordinary objects, in 
fact often in objects that nobody stops to look at or to admire. 
Besides, I try to subject these objects, which are the basic 
materials of my sculptures, to more than one metamorphosis. 
Generally I am conscious, as | work, of seeking to achieve two 
or at most three such changes in my materials, but sometimes 
I then discover that I have unconsciously achieved a fourth or 
even a fifth metamorphosis too. That is why I believe that an 
artist who works with objets trouvés must avoid being domi- 
nated by his materials. Wonderful as these may be, they are 
not endowed with a mind and cannot, as the artist often does, 
change their mind as they are being transformed. On the con- 
trary, the artist must dominate his materials completely, so as to 
transform or transmute them fully. You have probably seen, in 
New York and in Paris, a lot of work by younger sculptors who, 
like Stankiewicz, Cesar and me, work mainly with objets 
trouvés. Well, I often feel that if one of us chances to find a 
particularly nice and spooky-looking piece of junk like an old 
discarded boiler, he can scarcely avoid using it as the trunk or 
body of a figure, if only because its shape suggests a body to 
anyone who sets out to do this kind of assembly work. Then one 
only needs to weld something smaller onto the top to suggest 
a head, and four limblike bits and pieces onto the sides and 
the bottom to suggest arms and legs, and there you have 
the whole figure, which has come to life like a traditional 
golem or robot... 

Or like the eighteenth-century French philosopher La Met- 
trie’s mechanical man .. . 








I find such an art in a way too simple and already obsolete. 
It can too easily involve a sculptor in a kind of Walt Disney 
fantasy that simply makes materials salvaged from the junk 
yard live as in an animated cartoon, or as if cast for parts 
in a kind of dramatic tableau vivant rather than endowed with 
motion and life. Of course, these materials undergo a meta- 
morphosis of sorts, but the life that they are made to assume 
is too often one that has been suggested to the artist by a kind 
of obvious analogy which would strike a non-artist too. | rea'ly 
set out in my sculpture to transform the objets trouvés that | 
use to such an extent that they are no longer immediately rec- 
ognizable, having become thoroughly assimilated to my own 
particular dream world rather than to an ambiguous world of 
common optical illusion. 


W.... pip you first become interested in this Dada or Sur- 
realist art of objets trouvés and of ready-mades? 

When | went over to Paris in 1947, shortly after the war, and 
lived for three years among the artists and writers of the Lejt 
Bank. I feel 1 was very lucky to meet Mary Reynolds and to 
be able to study at ease her extensive collection of relics of the 
prewar Dada and Surrealist movements, especially all her ex- 
amples of the early work of Marcel Duchamp. | use the term 
“relics” intentionally, because so many of these objects seemed 
to me too fortuitous and ephemeral, somewhat dusty, pathetic 
and absurd, like the votive crutches and other macabre objects 
that those who have miraculously been cured have left in a 
shrine like that of Lourdes. I also became quite friendly with 
Tristan Tzara and spent many an evening studying his collec- 
tion of modern art and of primitive sculptures. But only a few 
of the objets trouvés and ready-mades of the heyday of Dada 
and Surrealism have withstood the ravages of time, if only as 
materials. They soon fade or rust, and they tend to disintegrate 
like cheap artificial flowers that have been left out in the 
wind and the rain on a grave in a French cemetery. Besides, 
most of these works of the early Dadaists, and of Kurt Schwit- 
ters too, seem to me to be too loud, sometimes even too infantile 
or silly, in their protest against serious craftsmanship and even 
against all art. It’s all a bit hysterical, like a spoiled child's 
tantrum of anti-art. As a matter of fact, | remain very much 
pro-art. You may not believe it, but I love the British Museum, 
and I would be one of the first to rise up in arms if anybody 
threatened to burn it down as some of the early Dadaists might 
have suggested. I would consider any plot to destroy the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame as an attempt against all art, including 
my own work, in fact as an attempt on my own dignity and 
life as an artist. 

Cocteau once told me that the idea of destroying Notre Dame 
and of building in its stead a gigantic old-fashioned oil-and- 
vinegar cruet had been discussed for thé first time, as a joke. 
by him and Tzara. Years later, Cocteau had some business to dis- 
cuss with the French police. Being able to read upside down. 
he saw, on the desk of the Sireté official who received him and 
sat facing him, a file entitled: “Report on the plot of Cocteau, 
Jean, and Tzara, Tristan, to blow up Notre Dame.” Beneath this 
title, Cocteau also claimed to have been able to decipher the 
name of the informer, that of the completely innocuous and no- 
toriously gullible Russian Dadaist Serge Charchoune. who was 
then the constant butt of the practical jokers of the Left Bank. 
But I tend to believe, as did the French political police. notori- 
ous though it is for pursuing red herrings and wild geese while 
failing to prevent the occasional murder of a visiting sovereign, 
that some of the Paris Dadaists—though certainly not Cocteau, 
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who was never an orthodox member of this group—were quite 
capable of carrying out an iconoclastic outrage. A couple of 
years ago, the Galerie de l'Institut put on a big Dadaist retro- 
spective exhibition that included, in the window, an object con- 
structed long ago by Man Ray and entitled: Objet a Détruire. 
A group of young anti-Dadaist vandals of a rival neo-Dadaist or 
Lettriste persuasion then entered the gallery, snatched the object 
from the window, and destroyed it in an improvised public cere- 
mony in the middle of the Rue de Seine. Hoist with his own 
delayed-action petard, poor old Man Ray could only make a 
public statement, in the press, approving the behavior of these 
young people who had come along twenty-five years later to 
carry out his own implied instructions. The whole incident 
seemed to me, at the time, to have been a very apt, though be- 
lated and pathetically ludicrous, comment on the anti-art nihilism 
of the early Dadaists. I have never been able to distinguish 
Dadaist intolerance and iconoclasm from the vandalism of reac- 
tionaries like the man who, one night, painted Epstein’s Rima, 
in Hyde Park, with bright red paint. 

I’m like you. I cannot abide the idea of banning, forbidding, 
mutilating or destroying any kind of art. 


D. you spend much time in museums? 

I find a visit to a museum always profitable. Sometimes, in 
a shadowy showcase of a neglected provincial museum, I dis- 
cover some miraculous object that seems to be greeting me with 
desperate signals, as if we had always been destined to meet at 
this mysterious tryst that would rescue it from the oblivion, the 
anonymity, the deprivation of any real existence or appreciation 
which, even in a museum showcase, is after all the same kind of 
thing as abandonment and devaluation on a trash heap. Or else, 
I suddenly became aware of another artist’s strategy, devised and 
applied in another age to solve problems similar to those that 
I set myself. In the Ashmolean in Oxford, for instance, Piero di 
Cosimo’s extraordinary Forest Fire made me aware of other 
ways of handling my own obsession with detail. For me, as for 
Piero di Cosimo, detail is indeed a world within a world, and 
then another world within this last world, like a series of boxes 
in which each box, once opened, reveals in turn another box, 
and then again another box. In the Forest Fire, each detail, such 
as a leaf on a tree or an animal’s eye, is handled with enough at- 
tention and sense of wonder to be a complete composition in it- 
self. At the same time, all these magnificently conceived and 
composed details are again conceived and composed as elements 
of a larger whole, a tree or an animal, and this larger unit, each 
one of them a perfect picture in itself, is again a part of a larger 
group of such units, until the larger groups too are orchestrated 
in turn within the general structure of the whole picture. I hope 
that one can detect the same kind of organized relationship be- 
tween the whole of one of my sculptures and all the tiny state- 
ments represented in it by the many details of form which one 
should recognize in the structure or the surface of the bronze. 

You may find me a bit compulsive about logical distinctions 
and philosophical definitions, but I would like to return to an 
elucidation of the function of the objet trouvé in your art, as 
distinguished from its function in the art of the earlier Dadaists 
and Surrealists. We agreed a few minutes ago that there is some- 
thing distressingly ephemeral or transitory about most of their 
trash-heap compositions. This is perhaps because the artist has 
neglected to impose on his salvaged materials any material unity 
as a work of art. These materials remain too valueless and 
fragile: they then deteriorate and disintegrate too easily. The 
piece of newspaper in a collage. for instance. becomes within 





twenty years as dark as brown packing paper, so that the print 
no longer stands out clearly and the color harmonies of the 
whole collage are no longer those that had originally been in- 
tended. The postage stamp too, or the perforated Metro ticket, 
may become unstuck or lost, and then a whole series of prob- 
lems arise if one tries to restore the collage. Was the lost postage 
stamp originally a used or unused one, an English or foreign 
one, a penny pink or a two-penny-halfpenny brown, or was it 
a stamp of an entirely different and quite obsolete series? Often 
it becomes impossible to restore faded and damaged Dadaist 
works, and only their documentary value survives when their 
materials, aesthetically speaking, tend to regress to the trash 
heap from which they had been but temporarily salvaged. One 
might almost speak of a kind of inherent nostalgie de la boue 
in many of these objets trouvés. But the trash-heap materials, in 
your works, undergo a more thorough metamorphosis as sheer 
materials than as forms, and I feel that you thus make them 
far more fit for survival. 

That is why I| first build up my model by cementing my sal- 
vaged objets trouvés together with clay, after which | make, with 
my assistant, a plaster cast of them, and in this cast a wax mold 
that is finally sent to be cast in bronze. This is what imposes, in 
addition to a formal metamorphosis, a material metamorphosis 
on all my materials. In the finished casting, the original objets 
trouvés are no longer present at all, as they are in the Dada and 
Surrealist compositions of this kind. They survive in my sculp- 
tures only as ghosts of forms that still haunt the bronze in details 
of its surface or its actual structure. 


l. Is this material transmutation of the objet trouvé, of course. 
that will prevent your art from ever suggesting the same kind 
of transitory flimsiness as so many of the faded or damaged docu- 
ments of the golden age of Dada and Surrealism. Besides, you 
also achieve a greater harmony of the parts, a more complete 
synthesis of your elements, by having your models cast in bronze. 

I am anxious that my works should have a permanent quality 
and not be subject to unnecessary change, except insofar as they 
may acquire, with time, the normal patina of a matured bronze. 
Nothing would disturb me more than to see, a few years after 
completing one of my sculptures, that some of the objets trouvés 
of the epidermis, insignificant though they may seem as details, 
had become detached and lost, like the postage stamp from a 
Schwitters collage. Many people believe erroneously that these 
details, in my work, are a kind of superimposed decoration, like 
accessories or even gags that are not essential to the meaning 
of the whole sculpture. But this whole must owe its fantastic, 
magical or haunting appearance to the very variety and accumu- 
lation of its crowded details—the tattooings on a man’s body are 
clues to an understanding of his biography, or of the compulsive 
nature of his urge to modify his own appearance and to exhibit 
his private dream world. 

The details in your work also remind me of the books that add 
up to an Arcimboldo portrait of a librarian, or again of the 
objets trouvés, very ordinary screws and nails and bits of mir- 
ror, that a primitive African sculptor uses to decorate his carving 
of a deity, because these bits and pieces borrowed from our own 
alien world of mass-produced artifacts, ordinary or valueless in 
our eyes, seem wonderful and rare enough, to an African. to 
adorn a sacred image. 

That is what I would call the revaluation of the otherwise 
valueless objet trouvé. By constructing a portrait out of books 
or out of apples and pears, or even roots of trees, Arcimboldo 


imposes on these elements a new meaning, a new value which is 
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also what the African sculptor achieves when he uses our dis- 
carded artifacts in order to suggest the precious, wonderful 
quality of his deity. All these details or elements thus become 
tiny statements which should have a cumulative impact, per- 
ceptible only in the whole sculpture. In most sculpture, the artist 
limits his task to a relatively simple procedure of metamorphosis. 
He takes a block of wood or stone and sets out to turn it into 
something that suggests a human jorm, or he models this form 
in plaster, wax or clay that may then be cast in bronze. He may 
even go so far as to finish the surface of his materials, as Henry 
Moore often does, in such a manner as to give the illusion of a 
kind of epidermis, suggesting the texture and the consistency of 
flesh. But I try to go further and to suggest that matter itself is 
constantly undergoing some metamorphosis or evolution of its 
own, Everything consists of atoms or molecules or cells or frag- 
ments of other things and materials that have ceased to exist as 
separate entities or that are already in the process of coming 
into being as separate entities. When we create a work of art, 
we try to arrest this flux, to perpetuate a single moment in this 
endless metamorphosis of matter, much as Joshua, in the Bible, 
prayed that God should stop the sun in its course. The details of 
my sculptures try to suggest such a pause in the evolution of 
their materials, and the spare parts and the junk that the mere 
metal may once have been and may well become again are an 
allegory of the materials of which the bodies of living animals 
and human beings are likewise constructed. I suppose that this 
is why my sculptures have a kind of busy or crowded appear- 
ance, as opposed to the more reposeful or spacious mood of a 
Maillol. But I am obsessed with detail and always prefer a busy 
or a crowded sculpture, whether a tiny Byzantine or Gothic ivory 
relief or the huge bronze Porte de ’Enfer of Rodin. 


a KIND of busy or crowded sculpture that you prefer is 
nearly always indoor sculpture, as opposed to the open-air sculp- 
ture that one sees in parks or gardens or public squares. The 
more introspective sculpture, such as Rodin’s Porte de l’Enfer 
or your own work, is never at its best, I feel, if it is set in the 
surroundings of nature. But it would be just as correct to sug- 
gest that nature, or the outside world, isn’t at its best as a setting 
for this kind of vision of the artist’s inner world. 

That is why I actually prefer each one of my sculptures to be 
seen by itself, alone in a room with white walls. My work is per- 
haps too personal to be seen as part of a garden or a park, or 
as an ornament to a building—TI mean as an element of some 
larger aesthetic scheme. 

Besides, these larger aesthetic schemes are nearly always or- 
ganized according to entirely different and more traditional 
principles, I mean those classical principles of “Nature improved 
by Art.” The work of an artist who has set out to “improve” a 
natural stone by endowing it with a human form will of course 
fit more easily into a landscaped park like that of Versailles. 
where Le Notre has “improved” nature according to similar 
principles. But your work follows different principles: instead 
of “improving” natural materials, you salvage and revaluate 
manufactured materials, and the relationship of a construction 
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of objets trouvés to natural surroundings such as those of the 
park of Versailles is not at all the same as that of a traditional 
sculpture. Perhaps the only appropriate “natural” surroundings, 
for one of your sculptures, would be a deserted square in the 
heart of a disastrously bombed city, surrounded by acres and 
acres of ruins and rubble, all veritable gold mines of objets 
trouvés. But I think we have now worked out a fairly complete 
aesthetics of the objet trouvé, and my last remarks might lead 
us too far, since they suggest a metaphysics and an anthropology 
of the objet trouvé too. 

There is still one point, I feel, that should be stressed, if you 
want an aesthetics of the objet trouvé, and that would be the 
relationship of my kind of sculpture to action painting and to 
some of the more recent developments in Abstract Expres- 
sionism. It is always difficult for a sculptor to suggest, in his 
work, the same kind of spontaneity as one appreciates in much 
of modern art. A sculptor’s task is much more slow and labori- 
ous than that of a painter. But the use of objets trouvés as the 
raw materials of sculpture makes it possible to suggest a kind 
of spontaneity that is of the same nature as that of much mod- 
ern painting, even if, in my case, this spontaneity turns out to 
be, after all, an illusion. There is of course a real spontaneity 
in the model that I put together with the aid of clay, but this 
model is perishable or expendable, and the finished bronze, once 
cast, remains the fruit of a very slow, deliberate and laborious 
process. ne. the objets trouvés that are recognizable in the fin- 
ished bronze can suggest some of the spontaneity of the creation 
of the expendable model. That is the only point that I still 
wanted to make. 


W. HAD begun our discussion in slightly Neronian pomp, both 
of us seated, one afternoon, in thronelike gilded Regency arm- 
chairs in Erica Brausen’s office, in the basement of the Hanover 
Gallery. We had then continued it, after a while, in a nearby 
Mayfair espresso coffee bar, where the elite of London’s art 
market, mainly antique dealers and decorators, hobnob with the 
higher echelons of the gown and mantle trade. Interrupted for 
a few days while I prepared a first draft of my notes, our discus- 
sion had reached its conclusion in Paolozzi’s Essex home, a rela- 
tively common example of the aesthetics of objets trouvés as 
daily and unconsciously applied in the fields of real estate and 
building. 

Paolozzi lives in a fairly deserted landscape, on the shores 
of an estuary near Harwich. Across the waters, in the evening, 
one can see the clustered lights of the harbor from which ships 
sail daily for the North Sea ports of the Continent. The sculp- 
tor’s house consists of a group of three converted cottages in a 
row of small houses that had been built, over a hundred years 
ago, as lodgings for Coast Guards. These cottages had later 
been abandoned for a long time and had fallen into disrepair. 
A few years ago they were converted and restored, as country 
homes for urban sophisticates. In a civilization that finds it quite 
normal to salvage and convert old houses, it seems slightly 
illogical that the aesthetics of objets trouvés should cause, in the 
fine arts, so much scandal. 
























MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


- position which Joan Miro occupies in contemporary paint- 
ing is extremely ambiguous. He has helped to create nearly 
everything we have today in abstract art, but he himself stands 
apart from it. Out of his work has come one of the principal 
lines of development in the abstract painting of the postwar 
years, especially in America. The entire oeuvre of a painter 
like Gorky is unthinkable but for the grammar of style which 
Miré laid down in the twenties and thirties. In fact, one would 
have to go through the roster of mandarins in the New York 
School with a magnifying glass to discover a single postwar 
painter of importance who has not at one time or another sub- 
mitted to Miré’s spell. But on the other hand, Mirdé’s art 
remains aloof from the whole temper of postwar aesthetics, with 
its relentless drive to empty its pockets of every last evidence 
of negotiable imagery. He remains a Parisian, a Catalan, a 
European, a Surrealist, a romantic sentimentalist with a wicked 
sense of humor, an image-maker in love with poetry, a symbol- 
monger and visual punster with one thing on his mind at all 
times—a comical and cosmological fantasy of eroticism—who 
has been able again and again, with a tireless fecundity abetted 
by a high sense of farce, to transform his profoundly literary 
gifts into a plastic statement of great pictorial verve and graphic 
power. The ambiguity of Miré’s position consists in his being 
at once a progenitor and an alien, an insider who remains an 
outsider—the man who has made a separate peace, so to 
speak, with the historical plunge of modern art. 

Miro has been able to maintain this double role by casting 
the whole of his mature work in the mode of irony. Now a 
preference for the ironic, though it may bring sizable rewards 
in the realm of comedy, poetry and the grotesque—in Miro’s 
case, it clearly has—does not live on easy terms with the pur- 
suit of pure plastic values. In fact, the whole of Miré’s oeuvre 
is, on one level, a colossal thumbing of the nose at the very 
concept of pure plastic values. In this respect, the critics who 
have been concerned to interpret Miré’s art purely in terms of 
its plastic means—and thus to assign his plastic inventiveness 
a place in the morphology of modern plastic forms—have been 
woefully partial and misleading. They nearly always disclose a 
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greater fidelity to their own formalist preoccupations than to 
Miré’s vision, a vision which repudiates the “pure plastic” idea 
and thus places itself beyond the reach of a criticism which 
can only deal with art in terms of its formal structure. Miré’s 
art challenges contemporary notions of the role of “literature” 
in painting. To omit that challenge from a consideration of his 
oeuvre is merely a discreet way of repudiating the conceptual 
basis of his art, and thus make it conform to alien categories 
of analysis. 

Still, the notion of “pure plastic” art, together with some 
recent psychologizing adjustments which make room for inco- 
herence as well as logic, continues to dominate the language 
of art criticism—and especially the language of “art apprecia- 
tion,” which has such a mesmerizing effect on public response 
to art today. For this reason there was something wonderfully 
appropriate—one wants to call it Miréesque—in the procession 
of pony-tailed little girls from the progressive schools side by 
side with stylish matrons from the suburbs marching through 
the Miré exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art* with all 
the solemnity of their art-appreciation classes clearly visible 
in the earnestness of their faces. Indeed, the spectacle of these 
ladies, young and old, taking such a serious, dead-pan interest 
in an art which celebrates—in all manner of irreverent and 
comical means—the absurd and sublime mysteries of eroticism, 
would itself make a delightful subject for one of Miré’s future 
works. It could be called Little Girls and Devoted Ladies At- 
tending My Exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in Search 
of Pure Plastic Values, and it would be a wonderful picture. 
Of course, there was a time—not so long ago really—when 
prudent mothers would have kept their little girls away from 
a public art exhibition so flagrantly erotic in its subject matter. 
Now, however, mothers may be reasonably confident that their 
daughters’ innocence will be preserved by the vagaries of 
modern aesthetic pedagogy, which guarantees that the life of 
plastic forms will be given priority even in the face of the most 
provocative and scandalous materials. 


- exhibition which Mr. Lieberman has organized at the 
Museum of Modern Art includes over one hundred works, 
spanning the period from 1912 (when Miro was nineteen) to 
1958. and thus shows the full range of his career. One has an 


* The Mir6 retrospective exhibition (March 18-May 10) has been 
organized by William S. Lieberman. James Thrall Soby is preparing 
an extensive monograph on Miré for the Museum, to be published 
next fall. 
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impression that some of the larger and more ambitious paintings 
of the late twenties and thirties have been omitted—e.g., the 
Animated Landscape of 1927, which the New Gallery has been 
showing, might well have been included—but on the whole one 
can say that the assemblage of paintings, drawings, collages, 
constructions, prints, sculpture and ceramics conveys very well 
both the versatility of means and the rather single-minded 
yision which all these separate genres have been employed 
to express. 

It is surprising that Mr. Lieberman, who is Curator of 
Prints at the Modern, should have included so little of Mird’s 
graphic work in this exhibition. There is barely a token selec- 
tion. While I can scarcely go along with the enthusiastic 
judgment of Mr. Sam Hunter in his introduction to the 
handsome new Abrams book on Miré’s graphic work*—“For 
richness, variety and invention, Mirdé’s print production is 
equaled or surpassed in our century only by Picasso’s,” writes 
Mr. Hunter, without so much as a nod to Klee, Beckmann, 
Matisse, Nolde or Chagall—still Miré’s graphic oeuvre plays a 
role perhaps greater than that indicated in this exhibition. 
Also, Miré’s recent and prodigious production in ceramics is 
treated in rather summary form. A parsimonious selection of 
these ceramics cannot begin to convey the sense of creative 
profusion and vitality which one should be made to feel on 
stepping into the last gallery of the exhibition. As it is, one 
feels that the real care invested in this exhibition went into 
the earlier decades. The work of the fifties has the look of 
an epilogue. 

Nonetheless, this collection of Miré’s work from the twenties 
and thirties, especially, leaves us all in Mr. Lieberman’s debt. 
These two decades represent the most creative and profound 
flowering of Miré’s genius, and the current exhibition confirms 
his singular position among those artists who are distinctly of 
the generation which came of age, artistically, after the First 
World War and who seem somehow not to have enlarged their 
vision significantly since the shock of the Second World War. 
The two world wars form the historical parentheses in which 
Miré’s creative imagination blossomed to full effect. In the 
aftermath of the Second World War, he has continued to 
function as an artist of considerable achievement but on a 
rather different scale. He has searched out new embodiments 
for a vision already fully conceived and, in a fundamental 
sense, already closed to really new possibilities. Miré’s postwar 
production has been a kind of elaboration of fixed ideas, a 


* Joan Miré: His Graphic Work. Introduction by Sam Hunter. Harry 


N. Abrams, Inc. $15.00. 
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following through to logical conclusions of pictorial symbols 
proliferated in earlier years. 

Miré’s work of the twenties and thirties partakes of two 
aesthetic worlds, neither repudiating its inheritance (Cubism, 
Fauvism and Art Nouveau) nor wholly surrendering to the doc- 
trinal abstraction of the future. What sustained Miro in this 
strategic position, delivering his art from the often touching 
and amusing—but ultimately sterile—work of his youth, was the 
literary ideology of Dada and Surrealism. Dada had already 
subverted the serene classicism of Cubist syntax by the time 
Mir6 admitted its influence into his own work. The example 
of Arp is said to have played an important role in turning his 
attention away from the tight, compact style of his early pic- 
tures to a freer and more improvised format. Dada encouraged 
fantasy at the expense of Cubist structure, and yet it held fast 
to Cubist notions of the pictorial mise en scéne. Surrealism— 
in theory and in literary practice, if less often in the actual 
creation of visual art—threw open the gates to poetry in a more 
metaphysical and programmatic sense. Whereas Dada incorpo- 
rated fantasy as a kind of ideological content within the limits 
of Cubism, Surrealism looked to the poetry of dreams and 
the subconscious for its actual syntax. 


W. CAN see now that when Miro turned to dreams, hallucina- 
tion and the subconscious for his inspiration, he found a realm 
well stocked with the imagery of his native Catalonia. Not every 
painter and poet who looked to dreams for his visionary mate- 
rials was quite so lucky in his cultural inheritance. A new book, 
called The Miré Atmosphere,* by the Spanish photographer 
Joaquin Gomis, underscores precisely this intimate relation 
between Miro’s imagery and the visual environment of his native 
surroundings. Surrealism did for Miré what neither Cubism nor 
any purely plastic doctrine could have done: it encouraged him 
to go back to his own childhood for the materials of his mature 
vision, and allowed him to make of these materials a pictorial 
statement which is at the same time a species of poetry. It 
provided a rationale for the whole conjunction of folk art, 
primitivism, native wit and Spanish grotesquerie with the 
mystique of eroticism which was Surrealism’s special meta- 
physical interest and Mird’s personal obsession. 

It is well known that Miré looked to the Parisian poets of the 
twenties, far more than to the painters, for a sense of his own 
direction. After the debacle of the First World War, the soli- 
darity and unity of purpose of the School of Paris was 
shattered. In the twenties the Parisian avant-garde was already 
in a state of anarchy so far as painting was concerned. Hence- 
forth it was to be every man for himself. Among the writers, 
however, Surrealism was able to revive for a time a kind of 
simulacrum of the old avant-garde spirit, and it was this spirit 
which fortified Miré in the first years of his maturity. 

We find some particularly vivid examples of Miré’s uses of 
Surrealism in the fantastic collages and constructions which 
he created in the late twenties and early thirties—works such 
as Spanish Dancer (1928), Collage (“Le Papillon”) (1933), 
the two collages with photographs dated September 8 and 
September 25, 1933, and the “Objet Poétique” (1936), com- 
posed of wood, a man’s hat, a stuffed parrot and sundry other 
incongruous materials. Two things immediately impress us about 
these collages and constructions today: they have nothing to 
do with “good design” or tasteful arrangements of picturesque 
materials, and they similarly have very little to do with Cubist- 
inspired ideas of pictorial logic. These works are primarily 


* The Miré Atmosphere. Photographs by Joaquin Gomis; selection 
by J. P. Valles. Preface by James Johnson Sweeney. George Witten- 
born and Co. $7.50. 
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iconographic—constructed poems, if you will, and scarcely 
“pictures” at all. They represent Miré’s most extreme departure 
from modern plastic traditions—his best work is not nearly so 
far removed from the pictorial coherence of the Parisian school 
—and thereby illuminate in its rawest form one of the basic 
elements of his art. 

Of the two American critics who have written the best com- 
mentaries on Miré—Clement Greenberg and James Fitzsimmons 
—I think it is Mr. Fitzsimmons who has done most to clarify 
the Surrealist-inspired poetry in Mir6. In his essay On the “Pein- 
tures Sauvages” of Joan Miro, published last fall by the Matisse 
Gallery in New York, Mr. Fitzsimmons dealt very explicitly with 
the symbolic character of Mir6’s painting, remarking that 
“.. . Miré’s mind seems to work very much as a poet’s does, 
for it is ‘constantly amalgamating disparate experience,’ as Eliot 
put it in contrasting the poet with the ordinary man, who does 
not see the connections that may exist between (I paraphrase) 
falling in love, reading Spinoza, the noise of a typewriter and 
the smell of cooking, but which the poet recognizes as parts 
of a meaningful whole. Mird’s painting is like modern poetry 
then, in that it seeks to do justice to the complexity of experi- 
ence—which also explains his juxtaposition of images belonging 
to different orders of phenomena, and the almost systematic use 
of incongruity.” This statement, taken in the context of a brilliant 
exposition of Miré’s cosmology, is closer to the reality of Miré’s 
image-making than the two paragraphs which Mr. Greenberg 
devoted to the artist’s collages in his monograph of 1948: 


At this time also Miré began to apply himself more assiduously 
to collage, which he used almost exclusively in the Surrealist 
way, for the sake of the surprise to be gotten from the asso- 
ciation of incongruous materials, and not in the Cubist way, 
to define the depth of planes exactly and assert the physical 
reality of the picture as an object. He used paper, wood, tar, 
sandpaper, string, wire, nails, and other materials in his col- 
lages including, later on, photographs. These last, mostly por- 
trait photographs, made deep holes in the picture and served 
only to show further how little he understood the true aesthetic 
purpose of the new medium. 

Whatever shocks and surprises Miré’s collages provoke, they 
fall down as works of art because they fail to convince one 
of their inherent necessity, sacrificing as they do the abstract 
formal order that belongs to pictorial art to the pursuit of 
emotion that belongs only to raw experience. Moreover, here 
again, as in many of his paintings of the previous three years, 
Miro makes the Surrealist mistake of accepting accident as a 
result rather than using it as a means alone. 


For myself, I think the principal impulse behind Miré’s work 
of the twenties and thirties—certainly a principal motive in the 
collages of this period—is the effort to bring together in a 
single expression both the abstract pictorial order of which Mr. 
Greenberg speaks and this order of “raw,” figurative, symbolic 
experience with all its associations, distractions and crazy, poetic 
confusion of art and life. 

Still, Mr. Greenberg is right in his emphasis insofar as Miré’s 
most successful realization of his own ideas takes place in his 
paintings, where Surrealist incongruity is bolstered by a sub- 
stantiality of image never quite achieved in collage. There isn’t 
a collage in Miré’s entire repertory which can compete with the 
conviction and solidity of a painting such as “Amour” (1926). 
This is a work in which graphic imagery, calligraphy, pure paint- 
ing and poetic conceit are brought together in a unity so com- 
plete as to preclude any critical detachment of its parts. Since 
it has often been the function of avant-garde criticism to detach 
and dismantle what the authentic artist brings together into an 
ineluctable whole—for the most part. avant-garde criticism has 


not been very interested in that fragile thing, the particular 
work of art, and its peculiar reality, but rather in what opera- 
tions could be performed on it for the purposes of future art— 
I think it is instructive to pause over a work like “Amour” and 
take note of the many contradictory elements which comprise 
its special strength. Subsequently there were artists who, having 
seized upon one or another of these elements, caused a stir in — 
the name of “innovation,” but Miré was still able to function © 
with the full complexity of his imagination. His method of 
creating the dominant form of this work, by reducing his pig- 
ment to a wash and soaking it into the canvas, lives on easy © 
terms with the purely poetic conceit of making the recumbent — 
figure (its head red as the sun and its legs spread wide) fune- 
tion as the letter “A” in the word amour, the last four characters — 
of which are written onto the canvas. In the interim we have lost — 
this capacity to handle contradictory elements in painting, and 
have settled by and large for a vastly more simplified concept 
of painting’s peculiar limits and privileges. Fundamentally, this — 
is what Mir6é’s separation from current painting comes down 
to: that he was unwilling to make of painting something smaller 
than his own sensibility. He looked to painting for a vehicle 
equal at least to the demands of his own prolific fantasy. 

In his preface to the Gomis book Mr. Sweeney remarks: “By 
the time [Mir6é] came to New York in 1947 his early memories 
had become his basic vocabulary, completely assimilated and 
reshaped, the only language in which he was any longer happy 
to paint.” It is true that by the forties—even earlier perhaps— 
Miro’s vision had hardened into a system, and he was no longer 
able to paint with the freshness and conviction which mark the 
bulk of his oeuvre in the twenties and thirties. Since the war, 
he has turned more and more to graphics and ceramics, seeking 
out new means for reconstituting the system of images which 
had by that time become as familiar as an old alphabet. Miré 
always had a special feeling for odd materials, and he often 
used them with shrewdness and ingenuity, but the production 
of ceramics in recent years impresses one with a different kind 
of urgency. We feel in these ceramics some necessity on Miré’s 
part to make “real”—that is, three-dimensional—what had in 
the past remained painted images. Thus his ceramic objects are 
less a species of sculpture than an attempt to project painted 
symbolic images into the real world. 

The attempt is moving in its passion, but on the whole it fails @ 
to fulfill its impulse. Now that Miro has himself translated his 
poetic personages and fantastic objects from the painted surface 7 
to the real world, we see how dependent they had always been | 
on a specifically painted reality. We see, more clearly than in 7 
the past perhaps, that their poetry was profoundly contingent on ~ 
their being painted, on the entirely created and illusionistic > 
atmosphere which Miré was able to confer on each painted | 
surface which he created. In the ceramics, we have only objects | 
without the poetry—or at best, with only the memory of poetry 7 
hovering over them. 4 

Still, I wish Mr. Lieberman had been more generous in show-” 
ing us these ceramics. They represent something crucial in Miré’s | 
recent work, and the meager selection at the Modern does not 
do them justice. Whatever they may fail to achieve, they are) 
certainly more than equal to the enormous 1953 Painting which 
overshadows everything else in the last gallery of the exhibition.” 
This painting is what the French call a “big machine.” It re) 
minds me of those horrible extravaganzas Picasso painted in the 
twenties, the kind of picture which museum directors always) 
cling to as the summation of an artist’s whole period when in} 
reality it represents a betrayal into slickness of nearly every 
thing the artist has accomplished at his best. It would have been 
more felicitous, I think, to have closed the exhibition on a less 
ponderous and more creative note. 
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The Serigraph International . . . Gordon 
Russell’s recent work . . . Macris’ first 


American show . . 


. “George Chinnery 
and His School”... the Sculptors Guild 


= National Serigraph Society is holding its 
twentieth annual international exhibition, in 
which fourteen countries are included. It presents 
one of the rare instances in which the awarding 
of prizes and honorable mentions appears entirely 
justified, although among the eighty papers of 
the showing there are many other outstanding 
works, One’s impression of this large exhibition 
is not only of assured craftsmanship in this medi- 
um, but also of originality of conceptions skill- 
fully developed. Leonard Pytlak’s Reflections, first 
prize, is a handsome example of color adjust- 
ments in a latency of movement; Edward Lan- 
don’s Storm, second prize, is imaginatively ren- 
dered in richness of textures. Onset, by Sylvia 
Wald, fourth prize, concentrates vehemence of 
movement in a thoroughly integrated design, 
while Guy Maccoy’s Grays, an honorable mention, 
in its subtle modulation of hues, achieves dis- 
tinctive appeal. Other papers making special im- 
pression include Ronin, by Kiyoshi Awazu, pre- 
senting enormous figures of warriors in battle 
array, their forms given complete relevance to 
an over-all design; Garden of Delights, by Jack 
J. Sures, with large red shapes emerging out of 
an inner glow in a plexus of movement; Denis 
Steen’s Jetsam, its thrusting black forms floating 
in a welter of blue and green; Liselotte Mueller’s 
ingenious Composition, spreading out from a 
golden focal center; Stephen French’s Winter 
Journey, a complexity of lines in patterned surety 
above a delicate web of greens, browns and reds: 
Barrio’s Figure, an upright of brilliant colors like 
stained glass; Dorr Bothwell’s Winter Evening, 
with its contrasting notes of blue in sky and sea 
and textural beauty of snow. We cannot omit a 
few additional names of artists who have con- 
tributed important work: Hermine Reisman, Lucy 
Gomersall, A. J. Freedman, Nick Dante Vaccaro, 
Kikuyo Saso, Jens Urup Jensen. (Riverside Mu- 
seum, May 2-30.) 


= paintings by Gordon Russell emphasize 
his gifts as a painter: original conceptions, de- 
veloped in never-failing invention; wealth of 
palette, its colors often spreading over canvases 
without impairment of the images, or again creat- 


Jane Wasey, Hawk; at Lever House. 











ing a sort of kaleidoscopic mirage held ; 
organic design. The titles are frequently mysigy 
ous, even cryptic, yet the paintings they der 
do not require any elucidation of label for ths 
appreciation. Phantom Figure shows the dramati 
persona involved in a melee of melting color, j 
which his blue boots are distinguishable. Bougue 
is a compact nosegay, thrust down into the fron 
picture plane, its white background accentyas 
the lushness of its sharp pink and paler Toe 
flowers. Some canvases possess Indian theme, fe 
such as the Noble Savage, wearing an elaborap 
headdress which floats in a brilliant feathery oq Meighte 
cade down his side to the ground. After Eakix 
is an amusing conceit, showing that artist’s & 
miliar oarsmen in a canoe beneath a rock aby. 
ment above rippling reflections of water, th 
scene attaining a sparkling gaiety that Eakin 
discreet designs never possessed. Another diyen.fi 
ing fantasy is False Flowers, its artificial roy 
with glass stems arranged formally against a pak 
background succeeded by a dark one. Misadve, 
ture shows the clashing of two cars in an 4} 
straction of scarcely distinguishable wheels an 
chassis, yet its apparent vehemence of contact and 
the flare of explosion convey a fearsome sense of 
disaster. Big Mountains displays ponderous masses 
spreading across the canvas in sharp silhouette, with 
the shapes of the dark congeries of rocks beloy 
subtly defined by almost inappreciable touches ¢ 
light. There are many other imaginative canvases, 
in which an unexpected juxtaposition of “colo 
that do not go together” results in a harmony d 
color patterns and rich textures. (Durlacher, Ap. 
21—May 16.) 































































Macuss, a French artist, is holding his first 
bition of paintings in this country. His large ca 
vases are built up with blond planes, us 
rectangular, impinging on one another or attai 
ing freedom in space, forming handsome desig 
These paintings often possess an inner comp 
sion of angular movement that has no rhythmig 
suggestion. A notable example of this feature’ 
one with a heavy diagonal of rectangular pi 
crossing the entire canvas. Some small canvas 
presumably earlier work, display more objectiv 
bases in dark tones and form a complete diva 
gence from his current work. (Loeb, May 1-3% 


A, UNUSUAL and engaging exhibition of pain 
ings entitled “George Chinnery and His Schodl 
consists principally of School, for a canvas thi! 
can be definitely attributed to him is rare@ 
present. A delicate yet precise drawing of the 
seaport of Macao may be indubitably consider 
his work, for it is signed in a cryptic shorth 
that he frequently adopted. The artists who copied 
his style and subjects succeeded in giving mud 
of the character of his paintings. Canton is shom 







Gordon Russell, Party Flowers; 
at Durlacher Gallery. 
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yp the water front, rimmed by foreign commer- 
4) buildings; his Hongs fly the flags of England, 
France, America and Spain—for Chinnery was 
Englishman residing for long periods in inter- 
China, where he painted some of its 

ts, long since vanished. In all such scenes 
skies above are a lucent blue with large, 
rosy-tipped clouds, and the waters, crowd- 

4 with sampans and junks, are translucent blues 
j greens. A Chinese version of the same subject 
sloved the Western idiom of painting, but does 
not attain the clarity of the English ones. These 
senth-century canvases depict many quaint 
pms, as in Yamen, where a Chinese dignitary 
receives a group of Europeans on the open gal- 
lery of a picturesque building. The formality of 
the ceremony is indicated by the lines of drawn- 
up Chinese soldiers at the entrance. Hou Qua 
is a tea party of three elegant Chinese ladies; 
setting is delightful, a flowered balcony and 
window revealing a garden. Shanghai and Hong 
Kong are also depicted. (Berry-Hill, Apr. 1-30.) 


ue Sculptors Guild is holding its spring exhibi- 
tion in the ground-floor gallery of Lever House, 

it is admirably spaced and shown; green- 
sry and spacious windows afford an effective set- 
ing which such showings seldom receive. Among 
he large pieces, Koren der Harootian’s marble 
lercules Fighting the Vulture is a magnificent 
ork attaining perfect balance of the struggling 
orms. Robert Cronbach pays a tribute to the 
stronomer Copernicus in a construction of a hol- 
llow sphere, formed by hammered rods and curv- 
ing sheets of metal. A vividly realistic presenta- 
ion, by Robert Moir, of Saturn Devouring His 
hildren revives the Greek myth of this Titan’s 
destruction of his father and family, only to be 
superseded by Zeus. In Oronzio Maldarelli’s mar- 
ble Two Figure Theme II, two forms, impeccably 
nodeled, melt into each other; New Horizons, by 
William Zorach, is a symbolic figure piece, carried 


imout in his usual fine craftsmanship; three acrobatic 


figures balancing one on the other in a towering 
construction by Chaim Gross form a sustained 
our de force. There are many animal subjects: 
ledglings, in mahogany, by Ellen Key-Oberg, 
shows nestlings surging up with open-mouthed 
greed. Aaron Goodelman’s Pegasus is an amusing 
rendering of that famous steed, the horse form 
volving out of the natural branching of a tree 
ith metal reins to control it. John Hovannes’ 
bstraction of a bird in wood conveys its essential 
cter of poise and movement; Arnold Geiss- 
buhler also contributes an admirable abstraction 
of a bird in bronze; Priscilla Pattison’s abstrac- 
ion, Bird, in brass, is a vivid evocation. Jane 
Wasey’s Hawk is a handsome carving in mahog- 
any of a fierce bird of prey holding a fish in its 
alons; its power and swift movement are superb- 
ly realized. Cleo Hartwig’s Daybreak, in lime- 
stone, shows two birds in different attitudes, 
awakening to the dawn. Birds of the Air and 
Water, a bronze, by Rhys Caparn, is sensitively 
modeled with appreciation of differing feathered 
extures and varied natural movements. The por- 
Htaits, asserting both physical likeness and _ in- 
ard character, are by Dorothea Greenbaum, Sir 
acob Epstein, Helena Simkhovitch, Winifred 
Lansing and Datio Viterbo. There are also two 
impressive heads that may well be portraits— 
by Minna Harkavy and José de Creeft. Other 
tems that merit commendation are Lily Landis’ 
abstract figure group, symbolizing aspects of 
man's life; Humbert Albrizio’s Plant Form in 
ood; the beautifully formed sculptures by Con- 
a erations, William King and Margaret 
Kane; the graceful and imaginative 
wood carving of a Tree Boy by Genevieve Karr 
a Watussi, a nonobjective rendering of an 
rican dance form by Gwen Lux; and the silvered- 
wter Helmet, with its sinister significance, by 
arold Tovish. (Lever House, Apr. 7-24.) 
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William Scott, Table with Still Life No. 1; at Jackson Gallery. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


William Scott: Although the exhibition includes 
still lifes with the familiar tables, bottles, glasses 
that marked Scott’s previous work, the majority 
of the paintings are more abstract and more land- 
scape-like in their character. The metamorphosis 
is not striking; the blunt, oblong, irregular shapes 
which Scott prefers remain much the same. Nor, 
in a sense, is the direct relationship between land- 
scape and still life so distant from our way of 
thinking. The kinship between the two was always 
a possibility for the child who could conceive of 
the white tablecloth as an expanse of flat land 
and could walk his spoon in an adventure around 
the milk bottle and behind the tumbler. 

Scott’s affinities with Bonnard are worth noting, 
in terms of the shapes which he admires, the 
firm architecture of his work, the sensuousness 
of his color, though Scott works in each painting 
with a limited number of colors, subtly varied 
and played off against each other. As with Bon- 
nard, the edges of the painting have some special 
significance, cutting shapes through their mid- 
dles or just below the tops—the white pitcher 
and glass so importantly placed in Table with Still 
Life No. 1, for example. The implication perhaps 
is that the shape of the painting sets arbitrary 
limits upon a continuous experience that extends 


54 


beyond the edge and beyond the frame. The white 
pitcher, cut in half, is like that familiar reminder, 
“To Be Continued.” But the art of Bonnard of 
course, as with Scott, is to make this cutting off 
of the shape not only arbitrary, but inevitable 
as well, in terms of the rightness of the compo- 
sition. These half-shapes serve, occasionally, as 
invitations into the picture space, their forms 
eating into the solid shapes of color. In the more 
abstract paintings, like Venice Still Life, with its 
uneven shapes of dark blue set with squares of 
chocolate brown against a ground of intense 
and changeable purplish-blue, the interrupted 
forms, without figurative associations, perform a 
similar service.( Jackson, Mar. 24—Apr. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Teiji Takai: Takai was born in Japan in 1911 
and received a traditional artist’s training. Long 
interested in the modern movement, he came to 
New York four years ago and has been working 
here since. Contact with the New York School 
has stimulated new researches in his own paint- 
ing; yet he has not superficially adopted New 
York mannerisms, but remains a singularly indi- 
vidual painter seeking his own synthesis of two 
traditions. His paintings are laden with images 
absorbed into swirling masses of brilliant color, 


so that they cannot always be literally deciphered 
but seem to suggest struggling birds, gardens, a0 
symbols for abstract concepts. Shape is suspended 
in balance between definition and diffusion; cole 
is bold, vibrant, exotic, and textures are variet 
without exaggeration, from the ridged, tact 

built-up surface to the smooth scrape which reve! 
many hidden layers of color. There is a limb 
freedom of action, which does not, howere! 
dominate the other elements of the painting. - 

certain adjustment is required of the viewer, { 
one must clear one’s mind of preconception 
about Oriental versus Western art and forget! 
a minute about the New York School in order ™ 
see these paintings as freshly as they were om 
ceived. (Poindexter, Apr. 27-May 16.)—M.S. 


Aristodemos Kaldis: Despite a goodly numbe 
of years spent in circumnavigating the isms 4 
twentieth-century art, Kaldis still retains his im 
cence. Without guile and without particular styl 
but with generous amounts of spontaneity, eno’ 
ment, bright color and scatter-shot cultural baci 
ground, Kaldis manages to paint with somellil 
approximating the innocence of a young chi 

paintings—which is emphatically not a slur. 5 
color, applied unmixed, is fresh and used i 
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‘sations which have a deep affective power: 
oe cingin of details such as the donkey in 
he of a distant village is cumbersome, but 
tivated by the ingenuous enthusiasm on which 

ing he does gets by. Various themes and 
gmbols are incorporated even into the most 
jiflusely abstract of his paintings, but they are, 
as in Post-Cataclysmic Apocalyptic, more in the 
pature of references cited than components of an 
entity which has either visual or conceptual 
coherence. There are many tender reminiscences 
of Greece, with villages clambering up hillsides 
above the brilliant blue sea, never seen from a 
single vantage, but from many diversified view- 
points so that one is drawn into its midst. In the 
came way all barriers of historical perspective are 
isolved with the juxtaposition of symbols for 
eents and legends from different epochs, so that 
eerything is absorbed into a vast simultaneity. 
Pan-Hellenic, a large, rambling landscape, is one 
of the most dazzling of the paintings on view, 
vith mountains, torrents, people and animals, 
towns and churches, bridges and ruins caught up 
in a composite celebration of Aegean splendor. 
Kaldis is not to be assigned to a rung on the 
ladder; he is constantly needed, if simply to re- 
store one’s freshness of vision, especially if ladders 
have become a dangerous preoccupation. (Stewart— 
Marean, Apr. 4-30.) —M.S. 


Arthur B. Carles: The entire course of modern 
painting in the United States from the turn of 
the century to the protestant surge which over- 
powered American art after the Depression, can 
he traced in the work of this Philadelphia-born 
artist who died in 1952. In some seventy-five works, 
this important retrospective traces Carles’ restless 
development from his firsthand contact with 
modern art in Paris in 1907 when, as a Post- 
Impressionist, he was friendly with Matisse, to 
the very work which was on his easel the day a 
stroke ended his career in 1941. After Matisse 
and the Fauves to whom his Expressionist bent at- 
tracted him, Carles was also to draw on Manet, 
Cubism and Expressionism itself, via Kandinsky. 
The result was work which, as his daughter, 
Mercedes Matter, a painter herself, writes in an 
affectionate but uncompromising catalogue fore- 
word, “could be considered a failure since there 
were few places in which he stopped sufficiently 
to consolidate his position and produce success- 
fully.” But in the last ten years or so of his 
painting life, Carles strove mightily to fuse 
elements of abstraction and Expressionism in a 
single effort, and for this effort is regarded by 
some as a precursor of Abstract Expressionism. 
Still the tangle of geometry over which he labored 
seems never to have satisfied him, for he worked 
over these last canvases for as much as five years 
and then seems to have abandoned them. Carles 
rarely dated his works, but the exhibition has 
been divided between two floors and _ three 
periods: 1900-15, 1915-30, 1930-41. Shortly after 
an academic portrait of 1900 Carles began to use 
color expressively, removing details to make room 
for it to create near-abstract effects. The Post- 
Impressionist works done in Paris comprise a 
soup of small canvases, but the period 1915-30 
ly saw Carles at his most conclusive. In 

what is here described as his Flower Period, 
les burst into radiant color in a number of 
sumptuous floral compositions, particularly a large 
‘etting (c. 1927-29), which has some affinity to 
Similar compositions painted by Matisse in the 
tatly 1900's. The background presages the Bouquet 
Abstraction of 1931, a composite of Cubism and 
insky’s color Expressionism. Carles began to 
‘urn to Cubism in the late twenties without for- 
i his romantic palette. It is interesting to 
hole in this respect that through much of his work 
18 a curious dialectic between green and 
magenta, visualizing a conflict he made one final 
I to monitor with a Picassoesque geometry. 
"away Carles was at his most American in his 


last period, when American abstraction in general 
was floundering on the shoals of its alliance with 
Cubism and Surrealism. It was Gorky who 
emerged the pretender to the throne, probably 
because the alliance liberated his color. Carles, 
in a maze ot angles and arabesques, attempted to 
purify his. (Graham and James Graham, Apr. 14— 
May 10.)—S.T. 


Israel Levitan: The sculpture of Israel Levitan 
represents a considerable contribution to modern 
American art. His is an elastic expression which 
is all the more impressive for an inherent disci- 
pline, an almost geometric formalism, that acts as 
a catalyst for the romantic affluence of his forms. 
Within a single railroad tie—salvaged from the 
late Third Avenue El—a sinuous column is pre- 
cipitated in a fluid arabesque supported by angular 
abutments which stabilize the monumental curve. 
The title Exaltation confirms the fact that it is 
abstract allegory, and were not its obvious 
flourishes in the direction of grandeur prescribed 
by the contrapuntal geometry it could have van- 
ished in purely gratuitous movement and sensation. 
Yet the interdependence of passion and restraint 
is given as a unit, the seemingly disparate parts 
uniting in a single function. If Levitan’s work 
partakes of a by-now-comprehensible abstract 
image, it is distinguished simply by its level of 
excellence. Levitan augmented his expression 
three years ago by adding open-metal sculpture 
to his repertoire. And where the limits of the 
block of stone or wood provided him with the 
physical evidence of discipline, the ability to move 
freely in space demanded a more conscious a!- 
justment. His results are not always successful 
since the geometric dominates in several pieces 
where symmetry dictates a purely primitivistic 
hierarchy in which space is actually not involved. 
Rather, the space around the works becomes 
ritualized. Levitan’s monolithic works all establish 
an asymmetrical principle as a fulcrum for im- 
provisation. In Nike a careful excision from one 
side of the oak column mitigates the regularity 
of its classic lines, while in the tulipwood Helix 
the irregular juxtaposition of interlocking forms 
prevents the massive whole from becoming static. 
But where he has been successful in analogizing 
open volumes, the asymmetrical circumstance 
generates density through a sense of balance, as 
in Le Jardin and Exotic Flower. In these works 
looping wires and parts of machines are combined 
with a reflexive agility reminding one that Levitan 
was at one time a boxer and is now a licensed 
masseur. A boxer knows his best punch doesn’t 
have to travel very far if he is co-ordinated, and 
a masseur understands the body as a plastic whole. 
Levitan’s image engages the wisdom of both pro- 
fessions. (Barone, Apr. 21—May 16.)—S.T. 


Richard Pousette-Dart: Refusing to favor the 
dark side of totemism, Pousette-Dart conceives 
his symbolic abstractions as rituals of light. He 
kneads radiance into his canvases, encrusting 
them with a thick scumbled stucco of multicolored 
paint. In a style notoriously given to clichés, he 
is capable of a thoroughness and elegance which 
imply his unwillingness to rest on enigmatic illus- 
tration. The format of Blood Wedding, for instance, 
is typical of the genre—a series of incised, figura- 
tively hieratic motifs somewhat Byzantine in their 
processional arrangement. But the symbolic geom- 
etry is resplendent with color that relieves the 
composition of both its banality and mock-solem- 
nity. Pousette-Dart does not trouble much with 
composition. Rather he creates a vessel or scaflold 
merely to particularize his elegant pigmentation. 
And when the image has to stand by itself, as in 
Presence No. I11—two cloudy spectral shapes like 
a sand painting—the magic becomes mere psy- 
chologizing. Much of his totemism is veiled in 
white which contrasts with its ritualistic signifi- 
cance that more often than not is all but 
obliterated by the cascades of incandescence. 
(Parsons, Mar. 30—Apr. 18.) —S.T. 


Aristodemos Kaldis, 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; 
at Stewart-Marean Gallery. 


.e ke 


Arthur B. Carles, Abstraction (1935-40) ; 
at Graham Gallery. 


Israel Levitan, Exaltation; 
at Barone Gallery. 


Richard Pousette-Dart, Blood Wedding; 
at Parsons Gallery. 





Herman Cherry, Blue Area; 
at Poindexter Gallery. 


Helen Frankenthaler, 
Nude; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 


Luciano Minguzzi, Six Personages; 
at Viviano Gallery. 


Grace Hartigan, Bray; 
at De Nagy Gallery. 


Herman Cherry: Color passages in Cherry’s 
1958 paintings approach, as closely as is possible 
in painting, being just that. Shapes must direct 
the movement, too—off-rectangles of various sizes, 
and sometimes stridently dominating strips, singly 
or in vertical clusters, and always the shapes 
formed by the bare canvas, shapes that either 
stand up to or fall away from the painted areas, 
which depend from the top of the horizontal 
canvas, or enter from one side of it. These colors 
that move are made to perform at different rates 
of speed; in No. 7, the jauntily hopping black- 
brown and viridian strive to overtake the swirled 
red in their yellow parade ground, while a 
pale orange shows itself an idle laggard. Here, 
though, as in all of the canvases, that diagonal- 
upward movement is opposed by another color 
activity, in this case, an urgent yank toward the 
edge by a brown-white. Reading these paintings 
as sequences, then, is not entirely possible, al- 
though part of their interest is in the invitation 
to do that. For they also present total images, 
as clear in outline as the afterimage of a bright 
sun. No. 5 is such a painting, for all its soft 
edges, dried or stained off into the bare ground. 
And within this caught contour, there is also 
available a variety of modes of feeling, expressed 
through color: red and green-over-yellow vigor- 
ously encounter each other, while sweet blues, 
greens and lavenders make pale but neat conver- 
sation. These occurrences—of color passages, and 
modes of feeling expressed through an informed 
sense of color affections or irritations—are not so 
prevalent in the 1959 paintings. In these more 
painted works, the total image prevails. It seems 
to be squeezed out of the earlier experience, and 
to be directed almost as an assault. Still stating 
color in clusters and strips, Cherry enforces shape 
by spreading rather than isolating color. Horizon- 
tal expanses of orange, in Orange, N. Y. 59, push 
blues, browns and pale green aside, and a bright 
green diagonal gets alizarin, entering from the 
lower left, into a triangle. This painting and Blue, 
N. Y. 59, leave behind the gentler pleasures of the 
earlier works; if their direction proves to be the 
one for Cherry, it promises to be demanding. It 
incorporates knowledge of the many poss:bilities 
explored in the works that are effectively color 
passages with a structure that must be totally 
rigoreus if it is to stand. Blue, N. Y. 59, does 
stand up to the accumulated demands to which 
all the earlier works have led. (Poindexter. May 
18-June 6.) —A.V. 


Helen Frankenthaler: In her recent work, Miss 
Frankenthaler has modified her Tachist-Expres- 
sionist repertoire to include symbolic representa- 
tion, but her renewed contact with subject matter 

besides reflecting the influence of her husband, 
Robert Motherwell—only draws attention to the 
essential character of her artistic aspirations. She 
is given to that aesthetic which is totally depend- 
ent on a historical sense that finds itself in the 
most gratuitous flicks of the brush. She will dress 
up a canvas with the signs of a head and a bull, 
but they are merely marks which indicate a con- 
tent she has neither the desire nor inclination to 
be more explicit about. She continues to paint in 
transparent washes on unsized canvases, and her 
virtuoso attack requires as much acreage as ever, 
but her agglomerate of signs—splotches of color, 
dots, rectangles—the head in Nude, for instance— 
only facilitates the contact of the brush with the 
surface. She yields to the inevitable narcissistic 
temptation of finding every spot significant. But 
the element of choice is removed when everything 
is equal, indicating an ambition for which real 
experience would be trying. Variety is provided 
only by energy as it waxes, wanes and fizzles out 
according to the measure of her interest. (Em- 
merich, Mar. 30—Apr. 25.) —S.T. 


Luciano Minguzzi: One of the leading Italian 
sculptors of our day, Minguzzi was introduced to 


the American public by the “New Decade” exh: 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art four years 
ago. His earlier bronzes, especially the series d 
hefty, quasi-Etruscan women acrobats framed bie 
the implements of their art (a rope, the trapen, 
etc.), have been superseded, in the meantime, by g 
less representational subjects. Four of the nine 
pieces included in the show (Minguzzi’s seco 
at Viviano’s) are embodiments of Shadows, rhon. 
boidal sheets of metal precariously balanced and 
rising, dolphin-like, into the surrounding atm. i 
phere. The Kites illustrates the modern sculptor’ 
rejection of gravity as the sine qua non of plastic &. 
creation. Yet it impresses one by its solidity anj 

balance—properties scoffed at by the baroque 
anti-gravitationalists. The model for Six Perso, 


ages (in search of what?) shows the hum» it 


parallelogram of forces in a wittily execute 
rhythmic horizontal progression. (Viviano, Ma, 
23-Apr. 18.)—U.W. 


Grace Hartigan: One cannot speak of Mis 
Hartigan’s recent work as representing her debut 
in Abstract Expressionism, but her previous cop. 
nections with it were only in the degree of; 
pictorial inclination that now has triumphed com. 
pletely. Where she had previously begun to stretc) 
representational elements to a point beyond re. 
ognition, Miss Hartigan now engages the prob- 
lems of “pure” painting. For an artist of hep, 
caliber, the results are dismaying because they 
are derivative to an extent her talent should neve 
have permitted. She has unleashed pure quant 
of line, mass and color in convulsive pattems§, 
and while the atmosphere with its taint of natur 


invites a search for particular detail, the manipv-§js j 


lative element of the style obtains. But gesture 

have no personality unless they are focused by 

concept, which representation offered her to the 

degree that she employed it. It is left to colorg 
to her chromatic “rapids” which plunge in al) 

directions to the accompaniment of fluid lines 

to replace the substance of things, to provide 

spatial equanimity in the face of a denial of the 
plane which is sundered by a stroke. This would 

be acceptable if the artist were completely comi% 
fortable about it. As it is, line and mass begin 
immediately to organize each other in the spiti 
of a content that is not completely autobiographical 
(De Nagy, Apr. 28—-May 30.)—S.T. 


Reginald Pollack: A single color lithograph i 
the raison d’étre of this exhibition which dow 
ments with drawings, pastels, early printing state 
and an incredible number of sketches on lengthy 
scrolls of paper the development of the final print 
There are many interesting aspects here, the 
least of which, unfortunately, is the finished wor 
Concertina, an Oriental-flavored print in black 
brown, blue and violet, scribbled over with litte 
sketches and ideographs. One is first drawn 
the scrolls, several feet in length and about a foo 
wide, which, besides the multitude of figure am 
still-life notes, also contain an occasional mene 
to himself by the artist. Of the early states, sever 
stones are totally unrelated to the final produc 
especially a bathing scene in blue that is pu 
Bonnard. Experimenting with colors and motif. 
Pollack tried and abandoned a few others am 
finally, by transplanting a number of his smal 
sketches, contrived the consummately decoratit 
stanzas of Concertina. In a way the exhausiit 
documentation diminishes the power of the thet 
that was finally arrived at, since the scrolls a 
drawings are works in themselves. There is be 
sides an air of luxuriating in sensibility, Freee 
style, rather than creation. What results at las 
is itself no more than another sketch rather hag? 
an ultimate synthesis or evolution of his prepa 
tory labors. (Deitsch, Mar. 24—Apr. 10.)—S1. 


Lewis Stern, Jane Teller: The exhibition 
sists of five items by two artists represented B 
the Museum of Modern Art’s “Recent Sculptut 
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recade” exh, * exhibition: two constructions of carved 


rt four Year by Jane Teller and three “object” paintings 
the series ¢ Lewis Stern, which for the Museum’s purposes 
's framed bi gre designated as sculpture. The latter are 
the trape, #2 canvases on which are mounted scrub 
neantime, bh ies door mats, mop heads and bits of sponge, 
of ‘the Dine and wire mesh, the whole drenched with 
UZZ1'S second i paint and a glossy tarlike substance. The 
adows, rhon. <ult is a study in textural contrasts set off in 
balan ced an tow relief, the most emphatic contrast being 
nding atmos 


istening ribbons and puddles of tar against 


Tn sculptor fh mat black surface. These striking works are 
‘on of plastic the nature of backdrops which establish a 
solidity anj vertain atmosphere but do not sustain a prolonged 
the baroqufl ination of their own contents or search for 
Six Person. 


jmifcant expression. Although Mr. Stern is 
__the humas tually a very sensitive painter, this particular 
ily executed product. smacks of a “do it yourself” art that 
iviano, Mar requires no numbered color kit, but guarantees 

sults without previous experience. There is 

something of this same element in Jane Teller’s 
eak of Mis part constructions of wood blocks; although 
ng her debuiy this case each component has been carefully 
PFevViOUS COL Borepared and the junctures studiously planned, 
degree of afi possibility of shifting the pieces about is not 
umphed con. precluded. The natural grain, the radial splits in 
sun to streichBthe wood, the sawed edge and the carved and 
- beyond recB.mooth-sanded surface are variously combined to 


es the probBeive a part-found, part-crafted look to structures 
artist of he Byhich imply a functional end more than a decora- 
because the five one. (Parma, May 12-30.) —M.S. 

should never 


pure quant 
sive patterns 
‘int of nature 


S Twardowicz: It is one of the ironies of 
modern art that its liberated styles become system- 
tized so rapidly, particularly where the method 


_ the manipe- fis intended to provide those attractive accidents 
But gesturefiwhich become the content of the picture. In effect 
© focused bfthe artist is creating a “ready-made,” and by 
d her to the 


cognizing its aesthetic properties he performs 
limited but creative act. Twardowicz subscribes 
such a methodology with a slight but significant 
esdiflerence. He is something of a Tachist in that 
, to providéBhe pours his enamels into each other to incite 
denial of thfigaseous eruptions of color and shape. But where 
>. This woullithe Tachist completes a painting with a final 
npletely com@apocalyptic accident, Twardowicz extracts from 
1 mass beg he multiple exigencies of fusing areas particular 
in the spinififorms which he shepherds into a pattern. From 
»biographical; his point on his approach is essentially conven- 
tional. His cascades of oranges, reds, blues and 
blacks, bearing numbers for titles, frequently re- 
semble the elaborate patterns of an oil slick or 
Suggest extraordinary cosmic incidents. But the 
conflict between his own permissiveness and what 
he chooses to control leads to the irony of an 
action style in which the artist fails to make the 
act the central experience. As a result his shapes 
are static and decorative, despite the release of 
energy that is implied. (Peridot, May 11-30.) —S.T. 
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Georges Collignon: A new gallery sponsoring 
French artists presents an exhibition of gouaches 
and oils that are formidably structured and rich 
in their deployment of color, pursuing the ab- 
Stract, yet holding fast, one feels, to some sense 
—— perhaps—of the actual. Collignon 
urg Works generally with a series of rhythmic, curved 
s and motikjjand itersecting forms weighted with vibrant 
N others an color—dominant tones of yellow, red or blue 
of his smal mottled by touches and strokes of contrasting 
sly decorati'ne—that gives his abstractions a pleasurable 
he exhaustitt richness of painterly incident. The exhibition, 
of the thescovering work from the past four or five years, 
1e scrolls a trates a growing freedom and openness 
There is be Bn the formal vocabulary, a greater reliance upon 
bility, Fread§color and matiére in structuring the composition. 


esults at color, particular 
i y, has become cor c 
h rather tha ngly more , respond 


Sensuous, as in Sommeil Délivré, with 
f his a its oe laced with reds or whites, its earthy 
yr. 10.) aa -browns, and in the large, predominantly 
7 parenge Les Amours Contrariées. The 
me sae es, though presumably studies, stand on 
epresen own as individual works, especiall 

d . especially the 
ent Sculpture @rm, sunny Spontanéité du Réve and the darker, 
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more formal Transmissions. They contribute con- 
siderably to that evenness of temperament and 
painterly authority which characterize the exhibi- 
tion itself. (Artistes de France, May 6—26.)—J.R.M. 


Fillin Family Collection: A broad and varied 
exhibition of American paintings and drawings, 
this showing presents a selection from a very fine 
private collection. It includes a number of remark- 
able and exciting pieces: a tiny Blakelock, Lady in 
a Garden, painted while the artist was confined, 
tragically, to a sanitarium; an early Maurer; 
striking works by Homer, Inness, Childe Hassam, 
Arthur B. Davies, Sloan and Shinn as well as 
works by contemporary artists. The prizes of the 
exhibition, for this viewer, are the Twachtman, 
Melting Snow, an extremely subtle composition 
in pale grays and warm tints of rose and orange, 
and the beautiful small Park by Prendergast, its 
patchwork of small brush strokes, in delicate 
greens, blues and soft, summery whites, building 
a composition that is among the artist’s most effec- 
tive works. (Davis, May 5-30.) —J.R.M. 


Harvey Weiss: In his first one-man show, this 
young American sculptor reveals great versatility 
and elegance. Working in welded metal, he 
achieves interesting textures as well as lovely 
tones of patina. The subjects are either human 
figures or animals, rendered with a strong plastic 
sense and often with delightful humor. Among 
the best are his representations of horses and 
goats, which, with their emphasis upon essential 
form, recall the archaic sculptures of ancient 
Greece and China. Other figures are more linear 
in character, resembling prehistoric Sardinian 
bronzes, while the groups of small figures and 
mosaics seem rather less successful. (Rosenberg, 


Apr. 6-May 2.)—H.M. 


Alice Trumbull Mason: A charter member of 
the American Abstract Artists, Miss Mason was 
one of the pioneers of the abstract movement in 
America during its renascence in the thirties. She 
turned to her current “geometric” style between 
1948 and 1950, and this exhibition—her first since 
1948—briefly chronicles a decade in which she 
was engaged in a recurrent paraphrase of her 
abstract style in general. Miss Mason has always 
been more concerned with color than space, and 
this has left her free to utilize a variety of motifs 
to establish pictorial tensions in terms of light 
rather than form. In her idiom the geometric is 
embodied in basically Suprematist elements— 
freely derived lines and planes which in concert 
with tonal color relationships establish a more 
than purely spatial image. In Fire Festival (1951) 
the color carries the subjective weights keyed to 
a red field with the geometric forms punctuating 
the plane in a chancelike plan that relates less to 
true space determination than to a very meticulous 
sort of “gesture.” Similarly in Two Rectangles 
and the Shafts of Spring (1955) the pyramidal 
confluence of the color planes allows one to enter 
space through the color rather than the plane. 
Miss Mason’s use of biomorphic shapes goes back 
to her earliest abstractions, and she has frequent- 
ly combined them with geometric composition. 
But in Satellite (1957) the shape is liberated, 
though in an essentially Suprematist way. The 
thread of continuity remains color, largely close- 
valued pastel tones, which more than ever asserts 
an iconic significance. Miss Mason, however, has 
never been a doctrinaire formalist. (Hansa, Apr. 
27—May 16.)—S.T. 


Graphic Arts of Sweden: A representative se- 
lection of prints by members of the Swedish 
Graphic Society, making its first appearance in 
America since its founding in 1910, is distinguished 
by the sort of stylistic diversity one has come to 
take for granted in an age of mass communica- 
tions. On the whole, however, there is less experi- 
mental technique and more pictorial depth in 
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these lithographs, etchings and woodcuts. This 
technical modesty goes hand in hand with an 
acuteness of visual experience frequently stated 
in spare visual terms. But there are occasions 
where nineteenth-century attitudes lurk behind 
the decorative facades of several works. Louis 
Bastin’s muted color aquatint still lifes, whose 
utilitarian objects fortunately have lovely shapes, 
are retrieved from sentimentality by the most 
selective kind of representation. Erland Brand’s 
abstract adaptation of Impressionism converts ap- 
pearances to clusters of hatching in his effective 
etchings. Though Borje Veslen editorializes in a 
manner reminiscent of Daumier, his substitution 
of pathos for the Frenchman’s satiric irony reflects 
an awareness of the moral dilemmas of the twen- 
tieth century. Ranging in age from thirty to 
seventy, these artists work at a level of craftsman- 
ship that is uniformly high if not conspicuously 
audacious. (Meltzer, Mar. 2—-Apr. 4.)-—S.T. 


Carmen Cicero: “Surreal abstractions” is only 
an approximate term, but it gives more than a 
vague idea of these images which are all muscle- 
like tissue and fiber, moving totally by reflex and 
instinct. Their anatomy is defined by an irregular 
filigree of black line. Colorless, their translucent 
illumination and delicate integumentation (which 
is slightly smeared) might be more effective in 
a small print, for the aspect is graphic. But despite 
their repetitive physiognomic value, they are con- 
stantly refocusing their author’s sensibility, which 
simply requires a greater challenge to move it 
from the point on which it is fixed. 
Mar. 24-Apr. 11.) —S.T. 


(Peridot, 


Salvatore Grippi: A vision too much tied to 
technique limits the variety that has apparently 
inspired Grippi to choose the human figure to 
expedite a curious mosaic style. With viscous 
areas of pinkish white Grippi lays in the volumes 
of the body as it assumes any number of positions. 
The underpainting acts as mortar describing a 
tenuous web for the “flesh” tints which invest the 
surface with the tonal unity Grippi must certainly 
find attractive. But one resists drawing a conclu- 
sion about a formula because Grippi, undertaking 
a still life, creates, for all his attempts to hurry 
his subject into seclusion, a more varied composi- 
tion with a subject more suited to the reticence 
imposed on it. (Zabriskie, Apr. 27—-May 16.) —S.T. 
Morris Louis: Transparent films of color laid 
over one another in an incalculable number of 
layers are like multicolored veils, lightly wind- 
stirred, against yards and yards of white canvas. 
There is no surface to the paint, only the illusion 
of infinite depth created by the irregular layering 
of the transparencies. The paintings are not amor- 
phous, for the flowing washes of color are halted 
within definitely delimited boundaries, creating 
a precise shape which has no substance. These 
shapes are like engulfing shadows that loom be- 
fore the viewer, having color as their only physical 
property, and deriving authority from their vast 
proportions. This is the second New York exhi- 
bition for Louis, who lives in Washington, D. C.. 
and it includes ten paintings from 1954 (average 
size six by eight feet) and thirteen paintings from 
1958 (average size eight by fifteen feet). It would 
be virtually impossible to install such an exhibi- 
tion in any gallery save French and Co.’s com- 
modious new floor for contemporary art. Here 
the vast expanses of canvas can be generously 
accommodated and the spaciousness of the paint- 
ings matched by their surroundings. The individual 
work tends to be submerged by the sensational 
setting which the exhibition as a whole provides. 
The existence of such a palatial gallery makes 
possible a new kind of exhibition which, like a 
stage set, establishes a certain atmosphere, in 
which paintings are most emphatically not easel 
paintings, but backdrops, giving illusory exten- 
sion to the space of a room. This does not detract 
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the quality of Louis’ work, which is mys- 

ss and strangely beautiful, but only suggests 

pelongs to a particular realm of experience 
the works of Rothko and Newman, in 

different ways. also pertain. (French, Apr. 
2.)—M.S. 


Abrams: Massed bright but delicate colors 

nployed in rigid structures in the smaller 

ings. and in looser compositions in the large 

areas are heavily pigmented, while in 

s the colors are lightly brushed on in vertical 

Along Route 1, developed in loose verti- 

es of greens, blues and yellows, has over- 

of Stella; Trip to Jamaica has a certain 

stive lushness. The best of the paintings have 

a feeling of airiness and light combined with 

architecturally conceived space and movement. To 

try to fuse these formal qualities with subjective 

experience is an interesting experiment conducted 
with honesty. (Roko, May 4-27.) —H.D.M. 


Francesco di Cocco: This is interesting work in 
which an improvisational style is sustained with 
impressive variety; but in the end it is the variety 
which creates a problem. Di Cocco has reduced 
his palette to black, white and gray and established 
a fluid, indeterminate space in which—after a 
kind of spontaneous generation—life is invoked 
from the activity of the paint in varying degrees 
of abstract figuration. The concatenation of ges- 
ture and image leaves an impression of speed 
which may derive from Di Cocco’s experience as 
a Futurist in 1917 in Italy, but his work as a 
Surrealist in France can be read into the asso- 
ciational flux just as the vibrations of light have 
an actual Neo-Romantic counterpart in his past 
also. Thus, Di Cocco, who is nearing sixty, has 
the depth to summarize, but he does it piecemeal. 
Each picture is a fragment which is insufficient to 
engage the full measure of his sensibility. He 
turns, then, to productivity, to minutiae, interest- 
ing in themselves and never precious but lacking 
a central idea. (Tanager, May 1-21.) —S.T. 


Pierre Sicard: While more than half of the 
paintings in this exhibition are devoted to the 
theme of cities at night, several still lifes with 
their bolder patterning dominate the group. 
Sicard’s city scenes, which reflect his shuttling 
between France, where he was born in 1900, and 
California, where he has lived since 195], indi- 
jm cate a certain fascination with nocturnal patterns 
peculiar to New York, Los Angeles, Paris and 
Chartres. But pictorially they come off pretty 
much alike. Whether he works from sketches or 
from memory, Sicard has standardized his sym- 
bols for buildings, landscapes and illumination, 
for highways and the lights and shapes of pass- 
ing automobiles. There is the tricky silhouetting 
of skyscraper forms in The Empire State, and 
roughly the same blue for night throughout the 
world, while the main thoroughfares from Holly- 
wood Boulevard to the Champs Elysées are por- 
trayed with similar incandescence. There is a 
postcard kind of brittleness to these stylized 
views. The still lifes, however, have been care- 
fully observed. Though incongruously set in vir- 
tually identical abstract patterns in three of the 
paintings, the tangible forms—bowls, fruits and 
lowers—retain their appearance while being re- 
lieved of superfluous detail. Unhampered by the 
necessity to be candid, Sicard paints in a self- 
possessed manner. Two large tapestries, night 
a of New York which were woven in 
Aubusson, were not available for review. (Car- 
“airs, Apr. 14-May 9.)—S.T. 


Marcel Ducha 


h Yuchamp: The legend is restated in this 
7 which is comprised mainly of excerpts from 
“s Marcel Duchamp (“Eau et Gaz & Tous les 
ro ), a volume recently issued in an edition 
1 copies by the Trianon Press, Paris. The 
"ok includes a study of Duchamp’s life and art 


by Robert Lebel, a catalogue raisonné, with gravure 
illustrations, contributions by André Breton and 
H. P. Roché, and a statement by Duchamp him- 
self on the “Creative Process.” The exhibition 
frames the excerpted page proofs, photographs 
of Duchamp and his friends, and engraver’s various 
color separations run on single sheets. The “suit- 
case” of the forties, an earlier memorialization, 
is also shown, in a glass case. Duchamp super- 
vised the layout of the edition, contributed 
“original” material, and hand-colored reproduc- 
tions of The Large Glass for the ten de luxe | 
volumes (I to X, $550). Thus the rumor of a year 
ago that Duchamp was sequestered in a studio 
somewhere doing something is confirmed. He has 
been making signs that read “Duchamp Was 
Here,” and when we see again two of the paint- 
ings included, The Bride (1912), Nude Descend- 
ing No. 3 (1916) from the Arensberg collection, 
and the small glass Neufs Moules Malic (1914-15) 
from the artist’s own collection, we believe that 
he was, and wish that he were still. (Janis, Apr. 
6-May 2.)—A.V. 


Michael Loew: If structure is more than ordinar- 
ily apparent in these loosely brushed but heavily 
worked color abstractions, there is a good reason 
for it. Nominally, Loew was something of a 
“purist” for years, if only to the extent that he 
worked with a checkered grid, usually thickly 
encrusted, which imposed organization upon his 
principal interests, color and light. From these 
over-all compositions, Loew has evolved a style 
that represents a fundamental change in out- 
look. Where previously there was no center of 
interest as such, now color comes together in 
clusters in landscapish configurations. But Loew 
is not entirely free of his older discipline. The 
opacity of Sienna relates to previous work, while 
its relaxed geometry is indicative of his efforts 
to “loosen up.” Transitional impetus is also 
present in Indian Summer, its scaffolding of green 
and red planes holding to an irregular emphasis 
though its issue is light rather than space. Spatial. 
ity in Loew has always been a matter of the 
implications of color and light, so that in a sense 
his development to a figurative locus of radiance 
is natural. A painting like Monhegan Morning 
fully realizes this logic, for actual configuration 
compensates for the absence of total composition. 
Not as tortured as Guston nor as subtle as Caval- 
lon, artists whose visions are similar, Loew in his 
plein-air color values installs Impressionism in the 
name of freer composition. (Fried, Apr. 28 -May 
23.) —S.T. 


Gladys Wertheim Bachrach: The highly sub- 
jective drawings of Gladys Bachrach form a 
most unusual exhibition. They present a_pro- 
foundly disturbing view of human isolation and 
anxiety, of persons separated from the world by 
barriers of mistrust, their parted lips and startled 
eyes reflecting some interior pain, some incom- 
municable suffering. In Noblewoman the agony of 
the face is reinforced by the shadowy suggestion 
of a spear transfixing her head and by the stiff 
high collar which imprisons her neck. In other 
drawings the effect of dislocation is conveyed 
through the unusual placements or angles of the 
figures, such as the bearded, glint-eyed Author 
traversing the paper diagonally or the strange 
backward sway of the veiled Jnfanta. The draw- 
ings are made in crayon and ink on grounds that 
have been lightly rubbed with crayon so that they 
have the mottled, hazy look of indefinite locale; 
contours are broken but precisely stated, and the 
compositions are as precarious in their balance 
as the figures are in their tenuous links with 
their surroundings. (Riley, Apr. 21-May 9.)—M.S. 


Helen Daphnis Avlon, Bob Wiegand: Two 
artists exhibit abstractions in oil. Miss Avlon, 
though occasionally uneven in her composition, 
has an always persuasive sense of color. Her best 
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work, Two Thousand Years of Growth, combines 
a rhythmic circular imagery with a sensuous 
palette of pinkish whites, reds, light grays and 
blues. Wiegand’s style derives apparently from 
De Staél and Riopelle, with palette-knife swatches 
of brilliant color. He has an eye for bold com- 
positions, balancing larger areas against small 
clusters of intense pigment, that is at its best in 
Roses to DeCorse, with its bright pinks, reds and 
oranges, and in No. 4, Blue, with its touches of 
dull ocher and tan set off in areas of rich blues and 
greens. (Phoenix, Apr. 24-May 7.)—J.R.M. 


Kyle Morris: Morris’ new works are more open, 
less densely patterned than those of recent years. 
Horizontal and vertical bands stabilize the out- 
ward thrust of ragged shapes driven apart by 
wedges of light. The paint is lavishly buttered on 
in slabs of brilliant color which force their way 
into open areas of palely tinted white. The satiny 
surfaces of the more heavily painted areas empha- 
size their flatness in contrast with the openness of 
the space in which they move. One has the sense 
of an essentially classical temperament casting 
about within the vocabulary of Abstract Expres- 
sionism for some means of marshaling its impulsive 
forces into ordered structure, a concern with logic 
which brakes unfettered action. (Kootz, May 16- 
June 5.)—M.S. 


Yasuhide Kobashi: These sculptures in terra 
cotta by a young Japanese artist have consider- 
able éclat. The warmth of the material creates 
a decided richness, the simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of the style—deriving apparently 
from ancient and somewhat primitive Japanese 
sources—have a stark effect. One wants, how- 
ever, some further complexity. In the exhibition 
as a whole, one feels the artist has thoroughly 
mastered the means he is presenting and is in 
danger of repetition. The same means applied 
everywhere is not likely to provide a sustaining 
interest. Specific pieces, in a sense, have no re- 
markable individuality of statement. The Ancient 
Ship, though cleverly done, does not provide an 
experience as a single work much different from 
Village, with its totem-like arrangement of heads. 
In some cases the work lies close to craft, but 
craft informed by an art (the distinction between 
the two is perhaps an Occidental prejudice) of 
much sophistication and taste. (Isaacson, Mar. 
17-Apr. 14.) —J.R.M. 


Charles Seliger: Endless fascination for the eye 
is always provided by Seliger’s work. It swarms 
with minute activity, supernatural color and a 
delirium of fractured, infinitely delicate lines. The 
general appearance is that of a rocky or over- 
grown landscape, and, indeed, Seliger sometimes 
works from roots and natural forms upon which 
he performs an incredibly fastidious autopsy. 
Literally, no stone, pebble or grain of sand is left 
unturned. He seems to strive for a sense of tex- 
ture as the rationale for a universe in which all 
parts are disparate, unique, like a thicket of 
brambles or a beach strewn with pebbles. His 
pictures are, in fact, decompositions, endlessly re- 
ticulated and fabulously detailed, but drawn to- 
gether by a force of concentration that has Magic 
Realist qualities. A brush drawing with lines so 
fine it appears to have been done with a crowquill 
pen will give the observer an insight into Seliger’s 
intricacies and an Expressionist animus that is 
locked in a passion for detail. (Willard, Apr. 28- 
May 23.)—S.T. 


Edward Corbett: Corbett is exhibiting his oils 
for the first time, having established himself in 
previous exhibitions with scrupulously finished 
drawings which combined charcoal and_ black 
pastel. Three recent Provincetown paintings most 
nearly repeat the geological incidence which Cor- 
bett parlays into a terrestrial image in his draw- 
ings, with clouds of color asserting a thermal 


Kyle Morris, Untitled; 
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Yasuhide Kobashi, Warrior; 
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Charles Seliger, Lost Village; 
at Willard Gallery. 


Edward Corbett, Newcomb College; 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 
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+o that seems to represent nature for 
Several of the earlier works are entitled 
hite Painting, planned so that the slightest 
a, from their impersonality—a crack or 
a » in the skin--takes on an elemental signifi- 
s In Painting for Puritans 9 (1956), the 
k and white strata with a stripe of gray at 
he top and pink at the bottom are barren save 
gach a calculated irregularity. Stratification 
: invokes a landscape orientation, so 
here is more seduction here by familiarity than 
ideas. All of Corbett’s form symbols are ex- 
in elemental spatial divisions—usually 
three expansive planes—which are par- 
rized by a combination of apocalyptic tonal 
hemes and incidental but contrived “graffiti” 
& as a glacier records on rocks. In a way, his 
sa purely representational art, as if sunsets had 
secome attractive to painters once more. (Borge- 
nicht, Mar. 10-28.) —S.T. 


i 


our Monk Painters: These, scrolls from the 
vllection of the distinguished painter and con- 
noisseur Chi Chuan Wang represent an aspect of 
hinese painting which has only recently received 
ttention in the West, and that is the masters of 
he early seventeenth century, when the native 
Ming dynasty had been overthrown by the Man- 
hus. These painters were the Fauves of their 
ime, men who, in terms of the Chinese tradition, 
sed a very bold, original style. Of the four, the 
best are Chu Ta, who is magnificently represented, 
nd Tao Chi—both great masters of ink painting, 
rombining excellent brushwork with spontaneity 
nd expressive power. Hung Jen works in a more 
bstract style, recalling Cézanne and the Cubists 
n his interest in the underlying structure of na- 
ure rather than its surface appearance. (Mi Chou, 
pr. 7-May 9.) —H.M. 






















Stern: In his early thirties, Stern is 
permanently confined to a wheelchair as a result 
pf rheumatic fever in childhood. Nevertheless, his 
ulpture is to be presented in a “New Talent” 
hibition at the Museum of Modern Art and will 
so be represented in a forthcoming volume, 
Recent Sculpture, U.S.A.” Stern is also a 
painter, and a very curious one. His work is a 
ombination of pure geometry and an exceptional- 
y naive form of realism. Thus a blank gray plane 
becomes a Street Corner, two planes of blue—Sea 
nd Sky. A Yellow Rag is simply tacked to a gray 
Surface, and so on. Physically incapable of becom- 
ing involved in the “act” of painting—and it is 
not clear how he sculpts either—Stern reduces 
his particulars to an absolute minimum. Yet it is 
mot certain that Stern has to paint this way, and 
ny comparisons with “healthy” artists who have 
similarly restricted their pictorial means would be 
invidious to both sides. Choice and_ necessity 
being distributed according to circumstances, one 
comes to terms with the results, although Stern 


is certainly a man to be admired. (Mills College, 
Apr. 27-May 30.)—S.T. 


Annie Lenney: There is a sense of joy and a 
delight in direct perception in these landscapes 
that more than compensates for their occasional 
pses in drawing and their compositional gim- 
micks, Miss Lenney utilizes a somewhat Impres- 
Sionist palette, especially in her trees, to subsidize 
aesthetically her comprehension of nature. But the 
more she relies on her native empiricism the 
more she achieves clarity of form and feeling. 
$ is particularly true of Summertime, a land- 
Scape vista notable in its re-creation of deep, airy 
Perspective, with the distant foothills holding all 
oe parts in place, including a tree—too 
lusty situated in the foreground—which is 
tmnécessary to both the pictorial and representa- 
a ween of spaciousness. Figures, however, 
a e her with their determined and com- 
p volumes, The Parade in Our Town is a pano- 
amie triptych of a village celebration, dominated 


by a group of marching children. They appeal to 
her sentiment but not to her talents for atmos- 
phere. Painted in a timid, repetitive fashion, their 
inhibited movement contrasts with the authorita- 
tive treatment of the landscape, whose familiarity 
encourages a more spirited, adventurous approach. 
(Eggleston, Apr. 20-May 2.)—S.T. 


Benjamin Kopman: Kopman’s slumped-over, 
lumpy figures rarely face the viewer; in fact, 
faces are often scarcely defined except for the 
shadows which obscure their features. Bowed 
heads and hunched shoulders enclose the figures 
in brooding introspection or intense absorption 
with a musical instrument, a chessboard or an open 
book. A poignant isolation is the theme, which is 
sounded repeatedly in his figure paintings, and 
his landscapes too are tinged with loneliness—in 
the empty corridors of trees, the menace of an 
oncoming storm and the eerie purples which tint 
the haven of a solitary house. In Clown and 
Monkey, the colors of gaiety—yellow, magenta, 
red, played off against cool blues and greens— 
are soured by the dejected pose of the gaudily 
costumed clown; they also function as the pri- 
mary means of composition, area against area, 
countering each other in an abstract play of 
color-shapes at the same time that they establish 
background space and figure volumes. There is no 
flashiness to these paintings; their look is one of 
honesty tempered with tenderness, and the rich- 
ness of painterly means is never employed by rote 
but always in the service of a fullness of feeling. 
(World House, May 6—June 13.)—M.S. 


Ann Truxell: Whimsey has its own visual pat- 
tern, as an artist like Klee found out long ago, 
especially if the image is achieved by automatism. 
Miss Truxell’s fantasy is rather a deliberate crea- 
tion, but nevertheless it dictates much of its own 
pictorial aspect. Miss Truxell favors a cartoonish 
style smoothly brushed with somber color, which 
lacks a truly graphic economy. But she succeeds 
in making the unlikely likely, as in the case of a 
bird alighting on the back of a ludicrously shaggy 
dog which dwarfs the child attending it. It would 
have been absurd to paint this picture, entitled 
Landing Field, in a purely realistic manner. Miss 
Truxell’s papery images are just right, just ridicu- 
lous enough for so transparent a literature. The 
same can be said of Upside-Down Man; it is 
natural for a man with a heavy stone head to 
stand on it. In others Miss Truxell gives us 
satirical exposés and sentimental vignettes, espe- 
cially in her drawings. And she is more inclined 
than she used to be to let content dictate form. 
(Walker, Apr. 13—-May 6.)—S.T. 


Firmino Saldanha: A Brazilian painter, Sal- 
danha is exhibiting for the first time in the United 
States. His oils, at their best, combine a bold 
formal technique with a brilliant use of color and 
texture, playing off rich passages and forms of 
reds, intense yellows or clear, brilliant blues 
against more formalistic structurings of black. In 
Venetian Feast runs of bluish gray or red are 
interrupted by a network of irregular black ver- 
ticals, creating the tension of a formal structure 
that is superimposed upon the areas of color but 
which also appears to recede, providing the ground 
upon which the color occurs. The technical device 
is admirably sustained, but few of the other works 
maintain the same sense of completeness or au- 
thority. Although the formal means of the work 
is always strong, there are often lapses in the 
quality of the painting itself, or occasionally 
moments of indifference, it seems, which inevitably 
make themselves felt, undermining the consider- 
able strength of the work. (White, Apr. 21—-May 
16.) —J.R.M. 


Joan Gedney, Joan Mathews: In the force of 
her pigmentation (which is Expressionistic) and 
in the weight of her abstract masses of turgid 
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color Miss Gedney seems to equate continuity of 
visual experience and expression with immediate 
release. The slightest suggestion of form is a con- 
tradiction; yet there are efforts at composition. 
The life of the paint and the spirit of the brush 
are equally pronounced in Miss Mathews’ work, 
but she works more premeditatedly. Her abstract 
landscapes do not resist topicality. The artist 
accepts the middle path, with a preference for 
fluidly joined patterns and shifting landscape 
planes. (March Gallery, Apr. 17-May 7.)—S.T. 


Henri Laurens: The influence exercised by 
Cubism on the sculpture of Henri Laurens is 
tangibly illustrated in this exhibition of collages, 
drawings and three pieces of sculpture by the 
French artist who died in 1954 at sixty-nine. One 
makes the connection through the collages, to 
which Laurens was introduced by Braque in 1911, 
and which he produced for nearly fifteen years, 
after which his drawings correspond to a return 
in his sculpture to more natural forms. As a 
collagist Laurens was sufficiently expert if some- 
what didactic, closer to Gris in his methodical 
exposition than to either Braque or Picasso. 
Laurens’ drawings became a more truly subsidi- 
ary expression than his Cubism seemed to have 
been, being slight evocations in semiautomatic 
line that turn in the flat the figurative volumes 
that became characteristic of his sculpture before 
1930 and until his death. But Cubist formulations 
are still apparent in as late a sculpture as the 
bronze Study for La Femme Couchée (1954). 
Here both Synthetic and Analytic Cubism can 
be distinguished in the distention of parts, the 
exaggeration of certain forms and the minimiza- 
tion of others. (Chalette, Mar. 18-Apr. 30.)—S.T. 


Lucia Vernarelli: People and still objects are 
studied carefully for their essential shapes and 
postures. In Miss Vernarelli’s oils they are pre- 
sented straightly and steadily, and invested with 
an extraordinary quality of classic timelessness. 
The essential is described simply, with broad, flat 
areas of paint enclosed by linear definition; this 
comes off most beautifully in the head of the 
younger figure in a double portrait. The color is 
carefully arranged to maintain exquisitely tasteful 
low-key relationships, yet can surprise you with 
the odd particular relationships that help to com- 
pose that general sense. This painting seems to 
be informed by early Italian frescoes as well as 
by early twentieth-century European art; these 
sources can fuse with the artist’s intense sense of 
the arrangement that will suit her equally intense 
sense of her subject. Delicately made collages, in 
which taste and nostalgia take over, are also 
shown. The combination is a light and pleasing 
relaxation of effort. (Artists’, May 2-21.)—A.V. 


Moreno Kiernan: The technical disciplines in- 
herent in the graphic arts have a way of revealing 
the extent of the artist’s commitment. On the 
other hand, technique frequently becomes an end 
in itself. This Argentinian artist accepts the limi- 
tations of the former and avoids the temptations 
of the latter. Miss Kiernan also prescribes her 
content. Which is to say, however, that while she 
limits herself to immediately comprehensible ma- 
terial—to flower girls, boys on the street, birds 
and religious subjects—she does not become spe- 
cialized but rather is quickened by the sentiment 
of her style. With all this technical and emotional 
assurance, she is thus free to work out her angular 
patterns and stylized forms with a decorative 
impetus that in no way contradicts the social in- 
cidence of her content. There is tangibility to her 
contrasts and to her textures, and the somewhat 
obvious semiabstract pattern with which she 
weaves the whole together always adds up to a 
sum larger than its parts. With her enthusiastic 
professionalism, Miss Kiernan makes the most 
of a modest but certainly not superficial talent. 
(Sudamericana, Apr. 6—18.)—S.T. 


Collection Leonide Massine: This motley grpitl® 
of paintings and drawings, executed between jgitoti2” 
and 1920 and some of them in a poor stat Mepitte™ 
preservation, are mostly concerned with the bs) works 
They complement the works recently show, gio 
the Maynard Walker Gallery (ARTS, Mgutt#t® 
1959). Picasso’s drawing for La Boutique fof! 
tasque shows the incisiveness of line and | 
ironical detachment characteristic of the artis 
classicist phase. Gleizes’s well-stabilized Danco Rot 
betrays an affinity with Delaunay’s Orphism, Th '™" 
portraits of Massine (by Picasso, Derain gat 
Matisse) offer a basis for stylistic compart iM! " 
Derain’s appealing by the marble-like quality works 
its features. A number of ephemeral drawinh”! ; 
(Picasso’s figurine sketches for Parade, Bagg” 
portrait of Picasso, Cocteau’s portrait of Bak which 
are valuable as memorabilia. Futurism is ase, t 
sented by several three-dimensional collages y doned 
a colorful sketch by Balla relating to Stravinsky; fragm 
Fireworks. Judgment on Braque’s and Picasy) antiqt 
still lifes, which have been dimmed by grim Ysa 
must in all fairness be deferred. (Saidenhen angul 
Apr. 14-May 15.)—U.W. fgare 

















nerist 
Philip Visson: Prodigies are rare in the a” ® 
world, but it is particularly difficult to define mf” ” 
today because the competition includes the woh" 
of apes, children and amateurs, not to ment) 
the wholesale production of modern art. Viss the P 
who is sixteen, began painting in France only lx (Mar 
summer. Shortly thereafter he was encouraged j 


show—with success—and his American debut sy Pets 
gests there are some claims for his talent. Viss ey 
’ 


is American-born, but apparently shuttles betwee 
America and France with his parents. Undoubtei 
ly his obvious lack of experience will be taken a 
evidence of his sincerity and lack of self-conscio r 
ness, but already Visson has essayed a nude i iia 
somewhat pictographic fashion. Visson boldly w 
lines his forms, achieving a stained-glass effect j 
a number of patriarchal heads. His experience i 
not yet cluttered with emotional subtlety—whidf 
enables him to generalize his feelings in ful 
simple designs that are strikingly composed, 
in the portrait of a boy and another study of 
child sadly resting his head on his arms. 
schematic drawing suggests that encounter vil 
detail will be crucial. (Milch, May 4-23.)—S. 
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Walter Murch: Two small “unfinished” canvas¥) 
are included here as a demonstration of how whi ., 
we have called Murch’s Magic Realism develoritish 
As always, we are as fascinated by the magicial{}...¢ 
revelation of his method as by the performangy,.; 
itself (because we never did believe in perform, 
magic anyway). In this case it seems that Ij, 
glimmering, shimmering, light-bubbling machin§),4, 
come forward to the surface out of an atmospheri iy 
of diffused light, or a space starred with light lity; 
a far galaxy. This doesn’t tell us too mia, 
though, and the machines can remain wondeiieay 
But most wonderful here is another kind of imagBy , 
simply memorable, not devised. It is The Ledge hui 
in which Murch is able to project an unkn0WBang 
terror that his light-enshrined machines hint a} 
but do not really develop. (Parsons, Apr. 2B was 
May 9.)—A.V. evel 
the 

Norman Carton, Paul Borduas: Great, DBinte 
accretions of paint in brilliant color predominé® ai, 
in Carton’s oils. Placed in the midst of flat, de Bare 
white grounds, they create the startling effect ™ 
sudden eruptions of violent and beautiful com®ayy 
from under a thin-skinned surface. But for all Pat 
excessiveness of the paint, the juxtapositiol "Bnet 
the sculptured paint with the flat surface has (Rtg | 
calculated an effect, weakens any feeling of { 
vitality. In a sense, the floods of paint seems Pat 
verted and channeled too readily. Borduas exil*i 
a series of small and medium-sized oils that Pay 
extremely well managed and well made. Empty 
ing a simple color scheme of warm whites, brow" Blog) 
and blacks, he applies the paint with a pat 
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knife, the thickened edges forming a series of 











: c otley g iporigontal and vertical rhythms somewhat like the 

etween | terns formed in sand as the tide goes out. The 
+ Poor state have conciseness and masterly control, a 
with the b hly maintained “touch.” The impression 
ently shown ganorouemy f them, and which was perhaps 
ARTS, that one takes rom ’ pe Pp 





“Fintended, is that they are exercises in virtuosity and 







Boutique f, hte _TRN 
line al performance. (Jackson, Mar. 24~—Apr. 18.) —J.R.M. 
ao = Rocco Armento, Mario Yrisarry: A tender and 






vainerable quality bespeaks deeper emotions than 

immediately apparent in the plaster figures 
and torsos of Rocco Armento. Small pieces, his 
ji lity vores are fashioned with archaic simplicity. espe- 
a : Bcially his seated figures. Yet their attitudes are 
“sie _ particularized rather than hieratic. Like dolls 
tee et Baksi which take on a human character with excessive 
Tait of Baky use, they seem to be waiting or are partly aban- 






Orphism, 
0, Derain 
tic compari 

















Sean doned through their inability to come to life. The 
. 3 ages ’ ntation of the torsos more obviously invokes 
. me antiquity, illustrating a certain drift to affectation. 
er b —— Yrisarry’s paintings are constructed of slashing, 

Yeti f powerful color from which 
1. (Saidenbery angular planes o! p 


figures gradually emerge. Here too there is man- 
nerism in the agitated composition which does 
not seem to be deeply involved with the content 
or, rather, tends to lose sight of the content. The 
two reclining figures of Our Bed Is Green establish 
‘a yortex that is both spatial and emotional, but 
the painting never gets past the physical surface. 
(March Gallery, May 8-28.)—S.T. 
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Peter Chinni: A young American artist who has 
spent considerable time studying and working in 
Italy, Chinni makes his New York debut with a 
tion of craftsmanlike small breazes and a 
series of carefully worked etchings. The sculptures 
range from the classical finely modeled Seated 












f — oman to more stylized pieces such as the hand- 
ye sell * "some Cock and Three Birds in Flight with the 
sson Y™bladelike wings forming three sharp crescents. 
d-glass effect 







here are also feats of balance like the running 
oal attached to the pedestal by a single diagonal 
g and the slender arched figure of a boy poised 
om the tip of one foot. The etchings are delicate 





is experience i 
subtlety—whidf, 
eelings in fh 


) impressions of Italian scenes and _ landscapes. 
“i ci Y © Blocusing on details which epitomize rather than 
s arms. 



























umeescribe a locale, (Petite, Apr. 13-May 2.)—M.S. 
encounter will 


ay 4-23.)—8 ictor Riesenfeld: The city is imagined in great 


slabs of oil paint, which form the vertical and 
horizontal forces of buildings, sky, ground and 
water. The edges of the heavy slabs catch the 
light and appear as linear detail, enlivening the 
surface with their natural variety. Using a simple 
design—a group of buildings, central, seen at a 


ished” canvas 
on of how whe 
salism develop 
y the magician’ 
he performay 


ve in me far distance—and consistent in his broad palette- 
read # . Binife method of application, the artist creates a 
pling mac ody of work that has a wide plastic and expres- 
f an atmosp! 


sive range. This is done chiefly through color, 
which can be explicitly natural, as in the ocher, 
gay, blue, white and green of Central Park, or 
can make the white and blue-gray structures fuse 
0 with the painting’s surface that the fact of 
buildings becomes immaterial. There is still 
another vein, rather more romantic, in which the 
slabbed understructure is veiled with a dark blue 
wash, and the city becomes a dream image. What- 
ever the mode, the painter states his subject with 
the force available when the visualization of an 
interior image is approached directly through 
paint. Flower paintings, of which this is less true, 
ae also shown. (Wildenstein, May 7-23.)—A.V. 
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beautiful of} Abbott Pattison: Well-established in Chicago, 


But for allt attison exhibits sculptures in bronze and welded 
juxtaposition “Emetals which, undecided as to how their mass is 
surface _ !0 be deployed spatially, are a pastiche of open 
feeling ¢ nd closed forms. But in an inspired moment. 
paint seems” B¥attison packed an open framework figure with 
}orduas a ement, literally closing the gap between the two. 
ed oils r och i seems at one time to have been influenced 
made. a £,tbism, and following an essentially pictorial 
7 ali Pletces his forms on the basis of anatomical 
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parts rather than sculptural wholes. The result is 
distortion without (formal) reason and, in the 
completely open abstract works, a sheerly textural 
image. A small piece like The Life Cycle demon- 
strates a purposeful complexity with its stagelike 
setting, but Pattison is unable to be so consistent 
in a large work. (Nordness, Apr. 7-25.) —S.T. 


Mortimer Borne: The method of color dry-point 
is claimed as Borne’s invention and is distin- 
guished from color etching by the absence of 
tonal media, such as aquatint. Borne is a veteran 
exhibitor of graphic art and worked for years to 
perfect his technique, which imposes a kind of 
antique nicety upon such subjects as a still-life 
bouquet, an ingratiating print which has some of 
the feel of an eighteenth-century color engraving. 
He works with three colors—red, yellow, blue 

making a separate plate for each color. Black-and- 
white studies of the American scene are also 
shown, as is another of Borne’s inventions— 
chromatic wood sculpture which extends the idea 
of the inlay of multitoned woods to bas-relief. A 
semiabstract patterning results, more painterly 
than sculptural. (Connoisseur, Apr. 2—16.)—S.T. 


Minna Citron: “The Uncharted Course” is the 
collective title given to twenty of Miss Citron’s 
experimental prints produced by a combination 
of printing techniques which capitalized on acci- 
dental effects. Miss Citron utilized, for instance, 
the repaired side of a zinc plate, the mending 
material providing an intaglio image. Etching and 
aquatint were added in some impressions to sub- 
sidize the final association. In a print like Evoca- 
tive Souvenir, etching, two stencils and five print- 
ings were involved in the final state. In still 
another, the raised surface of the repaired area 
tore some prints which were then treated as 
collage. But while Miss Citron applied every 
conceivable control and a formidable technique, 
the observer’s discovery is roughly that of the 
artist’s, and this equivocalness is tantamount to 
an absence of insight which makes an image 
creative. Miss Citron is abstract by default, since 
the process is really the subject here. (Deitsch, 
May 5-30.) —S.T. 


Hilda Ward: Hilda Ward (1878-1950) studied 
with Henri, was a friend of the members of The 
Eight, exhibited in the Armory Show and stopped 
painting in 1915, leaving a curious body of work 
stored in a warehouse for four decades. The 
interest of her portraits and nudes. in landscapes 
derives partly from the boldness of stylistic 
innovation, her mastery of the most advanced 
contemporary vocabulary, and partly from the 
compulsive vigor and directness with which she 
set down the distorted yet powerful renditions of 
her models. The strangeness of her distortions and 
the violence of her painting are ultimately too 
disturbing to give her the designation of an 
important painter, but she offers an illuminating 
aside to a period and a sorrowful glimpse of a 
troubled person. (Pietrantonio, May 1—15.)—M.S. 


Sylvia Carewe: An indefatigable experimentalist, 
Miss Carewe has taken the prefabricated parts of 
plastic toy boats, rockets, guns, soldiers, etc., and 
planted this dismantled equipage in a_ thick 
gumbo—sometimes seared with color—where they 
orbit weightlessly in eternally fixed positions. 
These she calls “relief constructions.” Using 
similar parts as stencils which she sprays with 
paint from pressurized cans, Miss Carewe creates 
“blown paintings” which are as optically fasci- 
nating as photographs and blue prints. But Miss 
Carewe has deprived her objects of the ambiguity 
of the whole state which was the very essence of 
Dada, and she has been unable to confer upon 
them the quality of rubbish which would discredit 
their identity and still produce the irony that 
makes such a “new” medium viable. (Riley, 
May 12-30.)—S.T. 
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Seong Moy: These latest paintings of Moy’s 
have developed a more open, fluent style than was 
usual in his previous work. The strong edges of 
his brilliantly colored and energetic forms have 
broken open to more cloudlike passages of paint 
and to atmospheric effects. The space has deep- 
ened, the painting itself has become more inter- 
esting in its variety, in the long feathery strokes 
of The Cock Fight, the pale orange and blue bil- 
lowing passages of Ride’m Dragon. Among his 
best works is Provincetown, Winter, with its tinted 
and varied whites, its central configurations in 
yellows, blues and greens. One has the feeling 
that his previous painting was somewhat tied to 
and limited by his graphic works. The current 
oils, having broken loose, seem to be venturing 
out into their own space, discovering their own 
means. (Grand Central Moderns, Apr. 21—May 
16.) —J.R.M. 


Leo Michelson: When Michelson was a boy of 
fourteen in Latvia, his mother, hoping to discour- 
age him, took him to an art teacher to find out 
if he had any talent. As a test he painted his first 
oil, a remarkable portrait of a boy somewhat in 
the manner of our Winslow Homer. That painting, 
dated 1901, is included in this abbreviated retro- 
spective exhibition. Michelson came to the U.S. 
from France in 1940. Before that he had been a 
member of the Secession Expressionists in Berlin. 
From that period there is a characteristic study 
of the Russian psychiatrist Giljarousky, who died 
only recently, and a boldly modeled water color of 
a reclining woman. Escaping to France, Michelson 
became active in avant-garde circles and gained his 
reputation. When one compares the work of recent 
years with the dark, tense paintings of his Expres- 
sionist period, it is apparent that his absorption 
with color stems from exposure to the French 
oeuvre. He has developed a scumbled impasto 
style like a rich frosting which bathes his work 
with encrusted light. Applying paint with knife, 
brush and his fingers, Michelson seems to be seek- 
ing the apotheosis of his long career. But he has 
not permitted color to atomize particular form, 
for he is tied to its structure through his nine- 
teenth-century conscience. In his still lifes, color 
is at once a mode of figuration and a point of 
departure, the coruscating reds and yellows some- 
times achieving totally abstract effects. Also 
included is a recent portrait of Churchill. (Hirschl 
and Adler, May 12-June 6.)—S.T. 


Dubuffet, Robert Rauschenberg, Norman 
Bluhm: This unlikely pas de trois casts the 
dealer in the role of impresario, clearly illustrat- 
ing the artist’s schizoid role today as both prima 
donna and hired hand. One must then concede 
the courage of their vanity to the artists, but 
charitability ceases when one regards their per- 
formance as represented by single works, except 
for Dubuffet. The French artist gives us a number 
of small sculptures made with cinders and, in 
one instance, sponges. Another is topped by a 
root, and then we know where we have seen them 
before—in a Walt Disney cartoon. Rauschenberg 
has mounted a stuffed Angora buck (goat)— 
braceleted by a tire with whitewashed treads— 
on a platform dappled with such discards as news- 
paper photographs, a rubber heel, assorted blotches 
of paint, etc. It is astoundingly unfunny because 
Rauschenberg, uncertain of what absurdity it is 
he is exposing, mocks everything, including him- 
self, in self-defense. Bluhm’s painting is fifteen 
feet long. Its surface is insulted by measured 
gusts of paint that never rise to the heights of true 
improvisation. (Castelli, Mar. 31—-Apr. 18.)—S.T. 


Felix Pasilis: A painter whose reputation has 
steadily grown since his first one-man show in 
1953, Pasilis is still fondly remembered for his 
Fauvistic still lifes, which showed him to be no 
mean colorist. More recently, he has begun to 
steer away from subject matter, relying more and 


more heavily on the quasi-symbolic use of Colores 
shapes. Several canvases included in the presey 
show echo the palette of Van Gogh’s Room i 
Arles, although they somehow lack the sensuoy 
ness (if you will, the rawness) inherent in thy 
autobiographical statement. Longing for a quiete 
sphere in which to work, Pasilis has weakene 
the case of art as an extension of personality, ¢, 
is the cry for experimentation in nonobjectiy 
painting de rigeur a cry for anonymity? (Marin 
Apr. 17—May 13.)—U.W. 
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Martha Visser’t Hooft: Unlike Japanese me 
gardens, which the paintings vaguely sugges 
these works treat nature in its ritualistic rath 
than metaphysical aspect. The artist has con. 
pressed the boulders into two-dimensional design, 
yielding less an abstract art than a representation) 
one which has been reduced to flat pattern. Painte/ 
with a knife and colored appropriately to heights 
the air of primal manufacture, the paintings. 
pattern—are handsome enough; but one is draw 
to particulars, to the shapes themselves and to th 
basic divisions of the background, and finally w 
the symbolic color schemes which, heated or arid 
compensate for the absence of real visual detail 
(Contemporary Arts, Apr. 27-May 15.)—S.. 
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John Sedgwick: A swift, nervous line describe 
the sensation of a landscape more than it defing 
locale in a series of drawings done more or les 
directly after nature. They are spacious, opr 
works, many of them, in which the blank ares 
are made to say a good deal by the strategi 
placing of a dense foreground thicket and 1 
distant horizon. The speed of the darting line, it 
concentrations and diminishings and the sustaine 
sense of immediacy give these drawings a motic 
charged quality without dissolving forms i 
abstract rhythms. A large number of drawings i 
on exhibit, testifying in their quantity and the 
limited range to the artist’s determination 1 
master in all its variety a particular kind 

drawing which is capable of describing the whol 
of a given subject without ever referring to detal 
(Rice, May 5-16.) —M.S. 
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Sid Hammer: People in the metropolis are see 
passively receiving what light or air can filter p 
surrounding gray buildings. The human fig 
becomes a rocklike shape; clusters of them, gm 
toned, inert, compose like the monuments of s¢ 
ancient, deserted burial ground. The faces a 
averted, or, if in view, generalized, not define 
Hammer's is an art, then, of “social conscie 
ness,” but it envisions resignation, not proles 
This insistence on the dim view is relieved i 
small oils, studies closer to natural appearanet 
In these light can carve shapes and illuminate 
spontaneous human beauty that is everywitt 
available. But in the transposition of these studi 
to the larger canvases, the light is lost, and one! 
led to believe that a present effort to comps 
dictates a mood that Hammer himself cann 
control. (A.C.A., May 4-16.) —A.V. 


BESETE RET SSHLES 


Raoul Dufy and the School of Paris: Althoug 
originally one of the members of the Fauve gid 
which in 1905 revolutionized French paint 
Dufy is now best known for the charming oe 
rather superficial works of life on the Rivier 
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which he produced during his later life. Sev ewok 
of these are included in this show, along t pia 
various of his earlier and more impressive @m °™ 
vases. In these less familiar works, one can 1# Ris 
Dufy’s development from the woodland scene 
1902, which is essentially late Impressionist artis 
style, to his beautiful, Matisse-like Le Vestioue mn 
aux Vitraux of 1906, and his landscape of 1 lan 
with its strong Cubist leanings. In addition’ a 
the Dufy paintings there are some works by “te 
friends and contemporaries, but it is upoa™ = 
early Dufys that the importance of the § a 
depends. (Perls, Mar. 16-Apr. 25.) —H.M. 
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se of color) Jom Schueler: These nine large paintings are 
the presenip the work of the past two years and all stem from 
h’s Room igh a recent stay in Scotland, although they were 
he sensuoy lf not all painted there. They are very large can- 
erent in thyl vases, most of them painted in tones and varia- 
for a quiets tions of one color, with an Impressionist-like 
as weakenei— sensitivity to light and color. The paint is applied 
rsonality, (yf in thin washes, and the sensuousness of the sur- 
nonobjectiye§ face is maintained by paint alone; no textural 
ty? (Marin, devices enter into his achievement of a tactile 
eect. Like an abstract Turner, or a section of a 
Turner abstracted, the works seem to celebrate 
air, sun, sky and clouds. Blue Leaving gives an 
atmospheric effect of twilight in a misty country, 
rounded by sky; the vivid blues will not en- 
dure, but will in a moment be attenuated, then 
change into something new; the moment cap- 
tured is fragile but intense. Sun Leaving, in reds 
and oranges, has the same quality of movement 
through time—dynamic and transitory. By limit- 
ing his medium drastically the artist brings out 
qualities of economy, discipline and inventiveness 
and reveals a serious new facet to abstract paint- 
ing, 80 flagrantly abused of late. (Castelli, Apr. 
21-May 9.) —H.D.M. 
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John Krushenick: Frequently dissolved in light 
or furious paint activity, Krushenick’s composi- 
tions seem emptier than they actually are. 
Either the artist oversimplifies, as in a Miillerish 
study of a blue female and lavender male, or he 
departicularizes a still life with an energy that 
makes his subject puny, or he simply overpaints 
to fulfill the challenge of his ambitions. In an 
epic-sized canvas called Tomorrow beyond the 
Stars, an archetypal family in the nude allegor- 
izing man’s invasion of outer space, the incomplete 
emotional grasp affects the drawing. But then, 
how often do we encounter such idealism these 
days? (Brata, Apr. 3-23.) —S.T. 
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Neville Sherk, Alberto Juliano: Juliano ap- 
plies printer’s ink to gesso panels with a small 
roller, the better to smooth out the rough spots. 
These low-keyed Expressionist paintings of a 
clown, a nun, a young woman have, therefore, the 
impressed quality of prints, and the main interest 




































ypolis are seed i in this effect of technique. Neville Sherk’s more 
can filter pad 2ccomplished paintings are portrait recollections 
human figur ‘hat emphasize the line and pattern of the dress and 
of them, gra SUroundings of people and situations about which 
ments of som he maintains a tender nostalgia or gently mock- 
The faces am img laughter. The sentimentally exaggerated 
1, not definelje dtawing would become cloying were it not for 











the strict regulation of the surface textures and 


cial consciowy ™ 
rich colors. (International, May 15-28.) —A.V. 


























1, not protes 
is relieved i 
1 appearanosg eam Auger, Sally Cook: Auger, a Canadian 
d illuminate fy Painter, shows medium-sized oils constructed of 
is everywhere ‘mall squares and slabs of color in abstract de- 
vf these studing Sts. Mahattan Vu en Vol d’Oiseau and Le 
ost, and onei Fruit des Entrailles de la Terre give the impres- 
rt to compo 00 of being details of a larger mosaic design; 
1imself color compensates for the lack of content. 
One would like to see them expanded even more 
(though with strict control over the tendency 
aris: Althoug toward sprawling composition visible in some of 
1e Fauve grou successful paintings), since they might 
ench paint handsome abstract murals. Sally Cook de- 
charming bd with eight small oils devoted to the theme 
yn the Rivies rocks and water; Sea Mist and Sea Rock 




















er life. evoke underwater rock gardens in quiet pools, 
yw, along neem washes of pale color and round, floating 
impressive © orms, (Phoenix, May 8-21.) —H.D.M. 
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dland scene ' Risa Ain: This is a first one-man show for this 
mpressionist ‘list, now in her fifties, who was born and trained 
e Le Vesti ™ Poland. One might call her small abstract 
dscape of 1M in gouaches with their color impressionism 
In addition ' more than mementos of sensibility, fleeting 
e works by RY ‘vanescent. But with a different emphasis 
it is upon feeting and “evanescent” describe their specific 
, of the sh "tues. Call them abstract flower prints or a field 
)—HM. speckled with light and disregard the rules except 
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to note that these shaped color patches seem to 
work better in an oval composition than in a 
rectangular one. What Miss Ain has distilled from 
the “Abstract Impressionism” of an artist like 
Guston is a perfectly scaled miniature of sensa- 
tion. (Workshop, May 5-30.) —S.T. 


Judith Helfer, Sylvia Goldfarb, Helen Cush- 
man: A vase of flowers on a chair, a corner of 
a room, are the subjects that Helfer chooses; 
handled in a forthright and unpretentious man- 
ner, these small canvases reveal a private but 
modest talent. Goldfarb slashes on vibrant moody 
color in a German Expressionist style that faintly 
recalls Kirchner; the vigor of her landscapes is 
combined with taste, particularly in Autumn, a 
glowing canvas of dark greens and orange. Cush- 
man uses ink and dry color to obtain a blurry 
effect through which a face or a body is some- 
times discernible. (Kottler, May 11-23.) —H.D.M. 


Jacobean Portraits: This group of Anglo-Flemish 
portraits from the first half of the seventeenth 
century brings to light an aspect of English paint- 
ing which is usually overlooked in discussions of 
British art. Actually the works of these lesser- 
known men from Flanders who came to England 
to practice their craft are often delightful, their 
approach fresh and somewhat naive when com- 
pared to the more suave, more self-consciously 
elegant pictures of Van Dyck and his followers. 
Particularly charming is the portrait of a young 
noblewoman by Daniel Mystens, which combines 
a plain background with a figure whose rich dress 
is shown in thousands of spidery details of lace 
and ruff and embroidery. The face is mild, and 
the whole has a stiff, rather archaic quality pleas- 
ing to the modern eye. (Duveen, Apr. 1-30.) —H.M. 


Paul Yakovenko: Limiting his palette to blue, 
black and white, he whirls on paint in turbulent, 
moving forms, repeating the circular motif to 
obtain an effect of ordered explosion within the 
canvas’s framework. In the rectangular canvases 
this is more successful than in the oval ones; in 
the latter the nonobjective forms somehow seek 
a more figurative interpretation, and the result 
is something resembling a pun. In Summer Thistles 
Thrive the violence is balanced against formal 
compositional elements in a pleasing inner dyna- 
mism. (Area, May 8-28.) —H.D.M. 


Howard Baer: Well-known artist-correspondent 
of World War II, he has had several shows in 
New York since 1940. The thirty recent oils pre- 
sented here use crowded beaches as a theme, 
interpreted in an abstract impressionist style. 
Working in a range of warm oranges, reds and 
yellow, he achieves a lively surface which has 
an underlying structural solidity. Texture is a 
somewhat distracting preoccupation; spindly, 
jagged lines are scratched into the areas of color, 
causing one to pause and inspect. A yellow can- 
vas is particularly striking for the way it renders 
a blinding flash of sunlight in the eyes. (Bodley, 
Apr. 27-May 9.)—H.D.M. 


Worden Day: Stratified horizontal compositions 
of bland, stable forms suggest one aspect of 
nature, solid, permanent, while swift-flowing lines 
and a turbulence of shapes and colors in other 
paintings present a condition of flux, of motion 
and dissolution. The paintings are built up in 
layers, like the color separations of a print—an 
effect which is reinforced by the use of collage 
and the occasional shapes incised in the Masonite 
panels which present actual levels as well as 
illusory ones. (Krasner, Apr. 6-25.) —M.S. 


Malcolm Preston: The curving contours of the 
figures in these oils are stated in dark line, and 
volume is indicated with sudden shifts in the 
interior color areas. But then the painter halts 
the development of his subjects—Nude with 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Flowers, Boxer, Actress and Understudy. Instead 
of realizing them substantially, as he approaches 
doing, he takes a different tack, breaks the line, 
brushes the color of the figure’s plane over into 
the surrounding air. The result, however, is not 
convincing in either direction. The drawing is 
grounded in areas of uncertainty, and the sur- 
rounding props are patently make-believe. (A.C.A.., 
Apr. 20-May 2.)—A.V. 


John Henry, Alice Forman: Henry shows hand- 
some action paintings done in glowing, resonant 
colors. The smaller paintings are better organized, 
showing a nice feeling for spatial considerations. 
Mingus and Serendipity are the best examples 
of rich, sparkling color employed in ascending, 
expanding structure, executed with dash as well 
as understanding. There is also a group of ab- 
stract collages, less interesting than the oils. Alice 
Forman paints large, heavily pigmented forma- 
tions which might be rocks except for their bright 
colors; the reds, whites and greens are best when 
used as opaque forms; when white is introduced 
as light it becomes heavy and unconvincing. 
(Camino, May 8-28.) —H.D.M. 


Forrest Bess: Some message is being sent in 
these pictographic oils, but the code is not keyed 
for the common reader, and we are surely in the 
dark. In a black-grounded, vertical painting, three 
linear, rose-red flower shapes form a triangle at 
the bottom. Above this, two identical white figures, 
of circles and straight lines, capped by open 
triangles; then a sphere, split down the center; 
and above all, a white figure with linear emana- 
tions that one reads as a halo. These symbols are 
typical of the cipher. Its primitive presentation 
heightens the enigma, and the mind only is 
engaged. But attempts to solve the riddles come 
to naught, mostly because the sum of the symbols, 
the plastic image, is not persistent enough. (Par- 
sons, Apr. 20-May 9.) —A.V. 


Joseph Konzal, Nanae Momiyama: A sculptor. 
Konzal is showing some torn-paper drawings which 
rearrange fragments of thick line into ideographs 
whose parts engage each other with a momentarily 
stimulating ambiguity. In the context of his sculp- 
ture they may be regarded as very low reliefs. 
because his use of large nails and bent rods 
actualizes their sculptural incidence in three 
dimensions. His Flower, subtitled Essays in Nails 
No. 9, is a delightfully festooned affair on a stem 
of nuts. Tokyo-born, Miss Momiyama paints 
Western-style abstractions in which flat shapes. 
like webbing, and uncoiling tendrils of color are 
curiously unreleased in feeling. (Brata, Apr. 24 
May 14.) —S.T. 


Ennio Morlotti: A contemporary and colleague 
of the sculptor Minguzzi (both are teachers at 
the Brera in Milan) and well known in European 
art circles, Morlotti recently abandoned the geome- 
trized figure style reminiscent of Picasso and has 
now turned to painting abstract landscapes in 
heavy impasto. One is impressed by the perform- 
ance traceable in these untitled canvases, but 
regrets the monotony of the color scheme. 
(Viviano, Apr. 20-May 9.)—U.W. 


Josef Presser: Heads and hands are emphasized 
in these drawings. The line is crisp, but the forms 
are loosely stylized. Vignetted conversationalists 
or a polo scene (somewhat after Degas) are 
among the subjects. A large wash drawing of a 
stand of trees, on sheepskin, is also shown. This 
suggests, as do the smaller drawings to a lesser 
extent, that Expressionist attitude can be made to 
fill out description less than full of natural obser- 
vation. (Washington Irving, May 11-30.)—A.V. 


Helen Wolfe, Robert Daley: A modified Cézan- 
nesque vision informs Miss Wolfe’s ability to put 
a picture together. She conceives her masses as a 
cluster of planes painted with a downward stroke 





that opposes the horizontal and diagonal axes 
elicits from her landscape studies. But one 

she has only modernized her representatj 
vision, for her flatness contains little of 

ambiguity of seeing three-dimensional forms 
two-dimensional terms. Daley’s oils are mode 
ized to the extent that the pattern in the shi 
looks abstract, as in the girders of a byij 
under construction. His water colors are singy 

devoid of such tricks. (Gallery New York, May§ 
23)—S21. 


3 


August Mosca: Mosca’s Allegory appears to h; 
deliberately imitated the effects of a woodewj 
its incised lines, textures and dark shapes outli 
in white. It is an ambiguous sort of allegory, 
an interesting formal arrangement, with its 

architectonic foreground figure whose raised } 
appears to support the inner frame as both 
participant and spectator in the drama of { 
other figures. Most of the inclusions in the ¢ 
are single-figure studies, drawn in ink or eng 
tic, showing a certain amount of invention 

improvisation within the limits of conventig 
figure drawing. (Salpeter, Apr. 26—May 16.)—] 


i 


Jon Corbino: Chorus girls, acrobats an] i 
borne horses continue to populate Corbino’s thist 
down canvases. So light, so dexterous are T 
feathery touches of his brush that they mask j 

a film of nuanced light the essential vulgar 
of his painting. Capable of many a technic: 
tour de force such as the complex _perspectir| 
of his Circus Tightrope Walkers, he remains om 
tent to view his subjects through the same r 
tinted glasses which he donned many years 
(Rehn, Apr. 6—-25.)—M.S. 





Pain 





Sari Dienes: Already familiar for her rubbing 
of manhole covers and Indian pictographs, Mis 
Dienes exhibits a series of handsomely decorati 
rubbings from New York sidewalks. The wo 
are striking in their composition and in the va 
ety and richness of their details, picked up, lite 
ally, from the ground we walk on daily 

seldom notice. (Contemporaries, Mar. 23-A 


4.) —J.R.M. 
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Inna Garsoian: Venice is gently molded into 
gray-blue horizontal stillness in these oils; 00 
sionally an inappropriate ocean liner from 1 
West is hauled into the harbor, and the s 
shines on what then becomes a toy stage. (Bodle 
Apr. 20—May 2.)—A.V. 3 


Billee Elder, Virginia Meltzer: In one of 
Elder’s paintings of Negro musicians, a ™ 
playing the harmonica floats in the sky a 
accompanies a land-bound bass player. The § 
ting is dominated by the George Washing 
Bridge. For her recent work, Miss Meltzer 
adopted a primitive manner in order to ind 
more freely her taste for naive design. ( Arta 


Apr. 21-May 2.)—S.T. 

















Don Stacy: The abstract woodcuts by this 
show a fine feéling for color and texture, ! 
little originality, while the pencil sketches 
minor efforts hardly warranting exhibition. (W 
tenborn, May 1-30.) . Robert Osborn: f 
the many admirers of his books and illustraties 
this show of Osborn’s work will be sheer deli 
(or one might say sheer horror), for it rev 
him as a draftsman of great versatility, ™ 
many media and expressing many moods but 
ways with the same kind of macabre humor 
which he is famous. (Downtown, Apr. 7-25.) it 


















Robert Nisbet: A member of the National Ac 
emy and a man long prominent in professi 

organizations shows landscapes in oil and § 
harbor scenes in water color; both are ® 
earlier conventional style, which is enha 
heightened awareness of naturally observed colt 
(Ceceile, Apr. 28-May 9.) .. J. Ant 
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Buzzelli: Two large water colors present crowds 
of people with sharp, quick strokes; this flecked 
surface is an irregular shape against the vertical 
or horizontal that defines the setting. The two, 
Market Day and Five Thousand Critics (on Broad- 
way), are the outstanding presentations in a show 
that includes more abstract works in an enamel- 
like technique that Buzzelli has developed. 
(Ceceile, May 12-23.) . Bob Lawrence: 
“Futility,” “power” and “dissolution” are some 
of the weighty themes that these primitively 
symbolic oils struggle with; Lawrence is more 
believable in a series of ink drawings of men 
working that will illustrate an autobiography in 
pragress. (International, May 4-14.) —A.V. 


Bernard Kassoy: Among these landscapes in- 
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debted to Monet and Cézanne is a rather accom- 
plished The River; the spiked, pineapple-like 
forms of The Chase fail to rival De Chirico’s 
more thoroughly haunting symbols. (Panoras, May 
4-16.) ... Didi Deglin: Water colors of Greece 
and Italy, some of these works are close to the 
spirit of Dufy; Poseidon’s Playground and Piazza 
del Popolo show a remarkable technical skill and 
an uncommon feeling for atmospheric values. 
(Panoras, May 18-30.) —U.W. 


Harriet FeBland: Earth colors are generously 
applied with the palette knife and then scraped 
down to scumbled surfaces which fall into place 
as sections of loosely constructed landscapes. ( Pie- 
trantonio, May 16-30.)...H. Brongnard: A 
peintre naif who has during the past ten years 
committed every interior and exterior detail of 
Notre Dame to canvas several times over, Bron- 
gnard shows for the first time in this country a 
series of his laboriously detailed renderings of 
portals, gargoyles, arches and buttresses, all with 
a yellow or greenish cast and a web of lines 
enumerating each hallowed stone. (Duncan, May 
18-June 1.) .. . Van Den Bulcke: A Vlaminck 
palette and technique are considerably watered 
down in routine paintings of bright Andalusian 
landscapes and garishly illuminated houses under 
stormy blue-black skies. (Duncan, Apr. 1-30.) ... 
Gertrude Gould, Jeannette Harris: In Gertrude 
Gould’s turbulent landscapes the color is blown 
in gusts and swirled into streamers to leave no 
patch of canvas calm before the onslaught of 
vigorously applied paint, while Jeannette Harris 
strokes her paint on in a more sedate, rhythmic 
fashion, using brash pinks amid blue and green 
to suggest the motion of a waterfall or the re- 
flected light of sand dunes. (Gallery 15, May 1- 
16.) —M.S. 


Helen Farey, Joseph Rassiat: Both of these 
artists follow the tourist trail, Farey covering 
Spain, Venice and Morocco with gentle gouaches, 
while Rassiat roams French vacation spots and 
Moroccan markets, catching the local color in a 
racy, illustrative water-color style. (Paris, Mar. 
19-Apr. 4.)... Mary Ronin: Working within 
representational outlines, Miss Ronin extracts a 
flat, decorative pattern from such subjects as an 
old family portrait, a child in an antique rocking 
chair, some lilacs, etc. (Nessler, formerly Petite, 
May 4-23.) ...J. C. Schenk: Misty, scumbled 
color softens the outlines of these sentimentally 
pleasant oil paintings. (Raymond and Raymond, 
Mar. 30-Apr. 15.) . Betty Hartnell: The 
patterns are stronger than their linear outlines in 
these otherwise realistic oils. (Crespi, May 4-16.) 
... Jean Lareuse: A young French artist, Lareuse 
works thickly in oil in a somewhat plodding, 
good-natured manner, while his sketches and 
water colors offer a contrast of fluency that effec- 
tively counteracts his sugared but occasionally 
humorous vision of things. (Paris, May 4-29.) ... 
Adelaide Newhall: One painting, Highland Light, 
contains an effective indigenous pattern that best 
fits the artist’s chalky tonalities. (Crespi, May 
18-30.) . . . John Guttman: Facades shuffled 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


like cards and spiced with bits of topography 
painted or pasted in represent this artist’s attempt 
to keep up with the times. (Collectors, Apr. 27- 
May 9.) . . . Edward Seago: A much-honored 
member of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Seago has ignored the trends of the last eighty 
years to paint gentlemanly picturesque landscapes 
and city scenes. (Kennedy, Apr. 9-30.) 
Luigi Corbellini: A veteran exhibitor in Amer- 
ica, Corbellini continues to turn out colorfully 
facile flower studies, trumped-up Neo-Romantic 
figures and sentimental studies after Renoir of 
little boys and girls with almost identical faces. 
(Hammer, Apr. 28-May 9.) ... Morton Birkin: 
The Taos landscape is the inspiration for a series 
of filmy paintings in which loose nets of color 
sway between tremulous black lines. (Morris. 
May 6-23.)—S.T. 


Richard Ahntholz: Blues and purples are the 
dominant colors in these dreamlike blurred views 
of New York—a technique best exploited in the 
impressions of bridges and skyline; there are also 
landscapes in which more colors are used. (Bodley. 
May 4-16.) ... Ann Mittleman: Thirty small 
oils make up this fifth one-man show; they are 
flower pieces and imaginary landscapes painted 
realistically in a heavy impasto built up of small 
dabs of pigment; in After the Storm and Broken 
Branches the paint is woven into a design of 
trees to give a feeling of gloomy and violent 
weather. (Sagittarius, May 4-16.) .. . Marilyn 
Ries, Edwin Golik: Ries studied at Cooper Union 
with Marsciano; she shows action paintings in 
pleasing colors executed with force, but rather 
generalized in intent. Golick, also a Cooper Union 
alumnus, shows oils in which several directions 
are apparent, from pure patterning to attempts 
at action painting; No. ] is a handsome compo- 
sition in reds and blues. (Phoenix, May 22—June 4.) 
. . . Michaela Wisenberg: Oils and drawings 
make up this first one-man show; a series of 
nudes is painted in crude and garish colors. (City, 
May 1-21.) .. . Bea Kettlewood, Richard Car- 
melitano: Kettlewood paints the New Jersey 
landscape in realistic, decorative style; Carmeli- 
tano uses flat, patterned bright colors for his still 
lifes and nudes. (Artzt, May 4-15.) .. . Meredith 
Sykes: A Hollywood designer and _ professional 
portrait painter shows academic portraits in pastel, 
two small landscapes in pale colors representing 
a beach scene and a New York bridge. (Artzt, 
May 16-27.) ... Jesse Reichek: A California 
architect and teacher shows a series of oils in 
which carefully irregular forms, presented for 
their textural interest, give the feeling of different 
kinds of wallpaper; generally cold and unemo- 
tional, he is best when he uses subdued blues 
and grays, as in Twelfth of June. (Section 11, 
May 11-30.) .. . Robinson Mackee: The texture 
is pleasing and the color sparkles in the abstract 
patterns of these sand paintings; most ambitious 
is Of Things Past Remembrance. (Chase, May 
4-16.) . . . William Meyerowitz: This newly 
elected member of the National Academy exhibits 
canvases of his favorite subjects, racehorses and 
musicians, developed in a semiabstract manner; 
they are spirited and craftsmanlike. (Chase, May 
18-30.) .. . Irene Zevon: A former Tachachbasov 
student, she paints bright-colored oils in the Cubist 
tradition; using flat colors, she holds textural 
device to a minimum, as in Taurus Contemplating 
Repose, where browns, orange and blacks evolve 
in spreading horizontal composition. (Kottler, Apr. 
24-May 9.) .. . Jasmine Texoon: Bright-colored 
oils in semi-primitive style treat subjects such as 
little boys playing on a hill (After the Fight) in 
a realistic manner with a touch of sentimentalism; 
trained at the High School of Music and Art and 
the National Academy of Design, the artist now 
teaches with the City Adult Education Program. 
(Burr, Apr. 26—-May 9.) .. . Doris Grasso: She 
paints the New Jersey landscape and the enter- 
tainments of its inhabitants with feeling, in a 
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semi-Expressionist style, using pleasing, 
somber colors in predominantly dark Teds 
grays; Manhattan Conflict is the least mare 
excessive detail—a dreamlike study of roof 
(Burr, May 10-23.) . . . Gifford Cochran: 
competent water colors in academic style 
solitary houses, flowers, landscapes and wog 
scenes; the most inspired is Down to the 
which shows tall trees in a clearing, (Burr, 
24-June 6.) .. . Israel Katz: This veteran leg 
of a union art program shows small bronzes 
some plaster figures representing nudes dese 
in chunky volumes; the sculpture is compleme 
by a series of drawings, best of which ar 
sensitive smoky pencil studies of nudes in re, 
style. (Artzt, Apr. 27—-May 7.) ... Amy 
Oils, water colors and drawings of Rome 
Venice are done in thin, bright washes of 
and feature picturesque vignettes of Italian li 
street scenes, a flower market, nuns feeding 
geons; the artist has done post-office murak 
Connecticut and upstate New York, and are 
series of paintings for the Ford Motor Co, 
cations. (Bodley, May 11-30.) —H.D.M. 
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EDITORIAL continued from page 15 
cated attitude may be due to the widesp 
absorption of so many “Wrightian” princi 
into modern architecture that they now s 
axiomatic. In part—and again why deny it? 
Wright’s last works, insofar as they are kn 
do not quite measure up to his greatest achie 
ments. Although his late work, especially @ 
1950, shows no falling off in its brilliance of ¢ 
ception, as a whole it does reveal some decline 
sensitivity to scale, in the integration of parts 
the whole, as well as in the refinement and fim 
of detail. Was it fatigue, the press of too 1 
commissions at the end, the feverish desire 
“finish” what could never be finished, or a 
ture of causes? In any event, Mies in his old 
perfects themes already stated; Le Corb 
moves on toward new discoveries. Wright res 
in fresh and exciting ways his customary ide 
but, compared to his greatest works of the J 
he seems to have left them as sketches—anot 
much his finished work as starting points for 
successors. Finally, the organic image of Wn 
seems psychically less relevant to the mid-cent 
than either the mechanical-classical image 
Mies or the primitive-classical image of Le 
busier. There is not space here to delve into r 
sons. Suffice it merely to say that, despite 
humanistic point of view which transcends na n 
ism, Wright’s agrarian-suburban bias rem 
Popular opinion is with Wright as the apostle 
an “American way of life.” The profoundest p 
lems, however, are urban; the profoundest 
not to escape to a green idyl (rather, to pres. 
it so that escape will be possible), but to face i 
self and the group in the classical spirit. 

If Wright’s star is somewhat dimmed today, 
was dimmed before, especially during the 
ties. It is in no respect so dim today, nor @ 
less will it ever be in the future. Pondering 
full implication of Organic and Democratic ‘ 
chitecture is to realize that only the superie 
ities of his work have been discovered. In dente 
of meaning and implication, only Le Corbis 
among modern architects equals Wright. Out o 
fullness of love for building and what built 
can do for the human spirit, Wright created 
masterpieces. Their profound comprehension 
some successor will demand the same aware 
of architecture as a complex experience, the s 
fullness of spirit, and equal audacity. In his b 
ness and integrity of vision, Wright 
become the first architect to achieve a comph 
“modern” style in our present sense of the 
He led the way. 


William H. 
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WERE TO SHOW 


‘hentau N. Y.: 2nd National poy a Chau- 
Assn., July 6-26. Open to a . S. artists. 
a] or water color, casein, pastel. $2,000 in prizes. 
"due June 19-22. Write: Mrs. Ruth Skinner, 

, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


ester, Mass.: Summer Exhibition, enenner 

Museum, July 15-Aug. 15. Open to all artists. 
: oil, tempera, sculpture. Prizes. Fee: $5. Entry 
dee June 25, work due July 1. Write: Gloucester 
Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


R. I.: 48th Annual, Art Assn. of Newport, 

26. Open to living American artists. Media: oil, 

color, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee: $2. 

due June 16. Write: Art Assn., 76 Bellevue Ave., 
R. I. 


York, N.Y.: Art Directions Gallery Show 

is. Media: painting, sculpture, graphics, ceramics. 

. $1,500 in prizes. Fee: $3. Work due June 19-20. 

rite; Art Directions Gallery, 545 Ave. of Americas, 
York 11, N.Y. 


Art with Emotional Appeal,” Burr Gallery, June 
|-July 4. Open to all artists in U.S. All media. Jury. 
wards. Fee: $5. Write: Burr Gallery, 115 W. 55th 
bt, New York 19, N. Y. 


is Gallery Summer Annual, June 22-July 11. Open 

all artists. All media. Jury. Prizes: 1-man shows. 

: $3. Work due June 15. Write: Morris Gallery, 
4 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y. 


land, Me.: Summer Art Festival, Portland Mu- 
july 8-Aug. 8. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 

. $2,000 in prizes. Fee: $4. Work due June 24. 
rite: Portland Museum, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 


irginia Beach, Va.: 4th Annual Boardwalk Art 
, Virginia Beach Art Assn., July 10-13. All media. 
ry. Prizes. 1958 sales exceeded $3,000. Fee: $5. Entry 
due by July 1. Artist or representative must ac- 
my and display work. Write: Mrs. Gordon Atwill, 
M Mayflower Apts., Virginia Beach, Va. 


estbury, N. Y.: New Talents Competition, Country 
Gallery, June 14-30. Open to artists who have never 
l-man show. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Awards. 

ee; $1 per painting. Work due June 1-3. Write: 
try Art Gallery, Westbury, L.I., N. Y. 


f » O.: 24th Annual Midyear Show, But- 
Institute of American Art, June 28-Aug. 30. Open 
artists of U. S. and territories. Media: oil, water 
. Jury. $4,500 in prizes. Fee: $2, plus $2 for hand- 
. Entry cards and work due May 1-31. Write: Butler 

stitute, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, O. 


EGIONAL 


Venver, Colo.: 65th Annual for Western Artists, 
Penver Art Museum, July 20-Sept. 7. Open to artists 
st of Mississippi and in Wis. and IIl. Jury. $2,000 
in prizes. Fee: $2. Work due June 29. Write: Denver 
rt Museum, 1343 Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo. 


Haven, Conn.: Festival of Arts, New Haven 
een, June 23-29. Open to Conn. artists. Media: paint- 
ng sculpture, water color, graphics, drawing. Jury. 
a Fee: $2. Work due by June 11. Write: Edgar 
k, Festival, 152 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


5 tsfield, Mass.: 2nd Annual Old Testament Art 
ie Libr June 14-21. Open to painters 
; — within 100 miles of Pittsfield. Jury. 
_ u $1. Entry cards and work due June 5. 

: Margolin Library, Jewish Community Center, 


» Margolin Library, 
ee: 
East St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


peat 


Pacific Northwest. 


Annual West Coast O 
um, Aug. 7.30. 
— sation: 
and work due July 26. Write: 

*D. Box 3005, Seattle 14, Wash. oe 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





a F » Wash. : Craftsman Press Calendar Art Con- 

tye Museum, June 28-July 12. Open to artists 
Ihe: ( All media. Jury. Prizes. No fee. 
* Craftsman Press, 2030 Westlake, Seattle 1, Wash. 


il Paintings Exhibition, Frye 
. Open to artists residing in Cal., 
oil. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry 
Frye Museum, 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 


Headquarters 


Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrze, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your gaurantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


ETC. 





SALISBURY 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


STREET WORCESTER 


FRAME 


ALU ta 
FAST 








CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas $ 6.95 roll 

52” x 6 yd. Duck or ‘ 8.75 " 

54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 8.75 “ 

45" x 6 yd. Linen - e..* 
No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 





Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete publishing plan can 
help you join Comet's widely 
recognized and successful 


YOUR 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 


BOOK How To Publish Your Book. 
Cc A ty BR & COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. A-5 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED 


Frame any size art picture or photograph 
(up to 3 ft. high) in seconds with quick-fit 
Braquette. Change pictures daily — it’s that 
simple! Smart, modern, over 1,500,000 used 
in homes, leading museums, etc. In crystal, 
Lucite or stainless steel. .......... ONLY $1.50 


MAIL NOW! If your art or photo store can’t 
supply, order direct (we pay postage) from 
BRAQUETTE, INC., Lenox, Mass., Dept. Z. 





FINE 
FRAMES 








Gravers 
fo 


f 
wooD 
BLOCK 
Cutting 


This set of 6 gravers, consists of 2 
round No. 3 & No. 10, 2 flat No. 2 & 
No. 10, Lozenge No. 3 knife. Tools are 
slightly bent for clearance of hand to 
make it easier to work. Top Quality 
Steel. Blades will keep sharp, keen 
edge and give a lifetime of service. 
Complete Set, $5.00 
ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Exclusive Importer — Estab. 1936 
| 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 
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WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 
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Sculpture 


HELEN BELING 


April 27-May 9 






































BURNOUF-PROTEAU 


May 11-May 28 
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AND GRAPHICS 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, thru May 31: May Show 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE, to May 24: Hudson Artists 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

MUSEUM: to May 17: Persian Art 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION: to May 10: Painting 
of the Year; Water Colors; to May 15: 
English & American Period Furniture. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

WALTERS, to May 17: Life in Athens 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

OLD STATE CAPITOL: Hans Moller 
BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN, May 3-31: Group 
WRIGHT ART CENTER, May 1-June 10: 
Student Show; Morce Collection 
BOSTON, MASS. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS, May 12-June 
28: 100 Works on Paper from Europe 
DOLL & RICHARDS, to May 9: William T. 
Aldrich; May 18-29: Frank Egginton 
MUSEUM, May 19-June 26: Copley, All- 
ston, Prendergast, Bloom 

UNIVERSITY GALLERY, to May 23: Rico 
Lebrun 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, to June 30: French 19 Cen- 
tury; RCA Collection; from May 3: 20 
Century Design 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, to May 24: Society for 
Contemporary American Art; Winter- 
botham Collection European Paintings; 
to May 31: Max Kahn; Japanese Prints; 
May 2-June 5: Design in Printing; May 
13-June 28: Artists of Chicago & Vicinity 
ARTS CLUB, to May 16: Viera da Silva, 
Nicholas de Stael, Wols; May 20-June 
20: Art & the Found Object 
PRITCHARD & ROBERTS, thru May: Shir- 
ley Kravitt 

CINCINNATI, O. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER, to May 
20: Modigliani 

MUSEUM, May 2-July 5: Lehman Collec- 
tion; May 7-31: Ohio Printmakers 
CLEVELAND, O. 

MUSEUM, May 6-June 14: Annual May 
Show; to June 30: Perrins Collection 
Helmarshausen Latin Gospels 

WISE, to May 17: Edmond Casarella; 
May 17-June 20: Gabor Peterdi 
CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER, 
May 3-24: Architectural Exhibition 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I., N. Y. 
LAZUK, May 3-23: George Grosz 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

LOWE, May 8-June 4: Members’ Show 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, May: Student 
Work; Swedish Textiles; Fullbright Prints; 
Italian Prints 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM, to June 14: Mexican Art; May 
24-June 20: Hallmark Art Award 
VALLEY HOUSE, May: Charles Umlauf 
DAYTON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, May 2-24: Albert Ste- 
vens, photos; Industrial Designers 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to July 12: Western Heritage 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, May 10-31: Hoerner Schol- 
arship for Advanced Study in Art 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

ELLISON, May 8-June 4: Savelli 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, May 3-31: 
Ballet Design 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, May 5-26: German Art 
Today; May 13-June 21: James Harris; 
May 29-June 16: Art Directors’ Club 





LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British Painters & S¢ 
LEICESTER, May 7-28: Ivon Hi 
TOOTH, to May 23: Jean de onan - 
26-June 20: Claud Venard vg 
WADDINGTON, May: Hilton, §, 
Wynter, Heron 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. s 
HATFIELD: French & American we 
COUNTY MUSEUM, to May 17: ju = 
Wayne; to May 24: Persian Art GAL 
LEWINSON, May 4-23: William Doel chit 
May 24-June 13: Robert Hansen TUL 
STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Moden GIL 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUSEUM, May 1-31: Aneta 


SSZERETIEEE 
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Figure Drawings; U. S. Printm = 
Charles Fenderich; May 1-24: Erich WA 
mon, photographs; May 4-24: Americ CO} 


Drawings; May 5-26: British Arig Mid 
Craftsmen DIC 
MEMPHIS, TENN. JE 
BROOKS, May 5-25: Water Colors; Ney Con 
4-28: Indian Arts; Indonesian Woo NAI 
Carvings & Textiles 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. a 
ART CENTER, to May 17: American insi} 
tute of Architects Awards ST 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WALKER, to May 17: School of Posh we 
May 3-24: Stedelijk Exhibition; May \t NO 


31: Richard Randall wi 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. AR 
MUSEUM, May 3-24: Contemporary ip wy 
of East & West GA 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
ALLYN MUSEUM, May 10-31: Water Cop gq, 
ors; May 22-June 7: Conn. Collegh we 
Seniors MU 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

ORLEANS, May 3-16: Katherine Cho if 
Memorial; May 17-June 6: Group 
NORMAN, OKLA. Ay 
MUSEUM, May 3-19: Utamaro Hoku 
ORONO, ME. 
UNIVERSITY, May: William & Eni £0 
Muir; Florence Bishop; French & Germ) Ma 
book illustrations; Emil Weddige GU 
PARIS, FRANCE : 
BUCHER: Group 








CORDIER, to June 7: Dubuffet = 
DUNCAN, May: Van Der Bulcke, lt} 44 
Guen, Kerovedan, St. Cricq Mi 
FURSTENBERG, to May 16: Irene NA 
RENE, May: Arp 12 
STADLER, May 14-June 7: Teshigahoro } pp, 
PASADENA, CAL. Ss 


MUSEUM: to May 17: Phelan Compe 
tion; to May 24: Gutai Group; to 
27: Dorothy Stratton 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ACADEMY, May 14-June 7: Students 
ALLIANCE, to May 24: Martin Koeli: 
May 6-31: Arthur Osver; Fred Nogle: 
May 7-31: Today’s Religious Art 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

MUSEUM, May 6-31: Chinese Painting 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

COLLEGE, May 2-16: Bulliet Print Colle 
tion; May 16-June 10: Student Work 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
MUSEUM, to May 17: W. R. Valentine 
Memorial Exhibition 

RICHMOND, VA. , 
MUSEUM, May 15-June 14: Va. Artis 
ROSWELL, N. M. 
MUSEUM, May 1-25: Winston Collector 
German Expressionists; May 3-29: Me 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
MUSEUM, May: Wash. University # 
School; May 5-June 5: Chinese Folk 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS SOCIETY, May 3-31: Crofts 
May 5-26: John Singer Sargent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR, * 
May 24: Marjorie Phillips; the Mp bal 
Thomas Dibble; Ralph Johnson; 6m 9: 
Collection Greek & Byzantine Coins 

































BARBARA, CAL. 
au to May 17: Drawings; 6 Mex- 
icon Painters; Daumier; to May 24: 
Parshall 

‘ON, PA. ; 

RT MUSEUM, to May 15: Prints 


WASH. 
SI AUSEUM, May 17-June 7: Gerald 


inters & c Groce; Francis de Erdely 
Ivon Hitchens May 7-June 7: Northwest 
in de Botton; Woter Colors; High School Art 
ard SIGMAN, May 2-23: Doris Totten 

Hilton, Chase; Junko Fujihara 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

: MUSEUM, to May 17: Marquet Retro- 
merican five 
© May 17; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
‘sian Art GALLERY, to May 17: Kandinsky; Lip- 
3: William 0 ‘ 


rt Hansen 


OKLA. 


TULSA, 
bian & Moden f cucREASE INSTITUTE, May 14 thru 


summer: Public Choice 


(1-31: Americal yppeR MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

S. Printmaking wiGHGATE, May 12-30: Riva Helfond 
y 1-24: Erich Sobf wasHINGTON, D. C. 
ry 4-24; i CORCORAN, to May 14: Form Givers in 
: British 


Mid-Century; to May 17: American Muse 
DICKEY, to May 20: Music 
JEFFERSON PL. GALLERY, to May 16: B. 


Vater Colors; of Contreras; May 19-June 6: Group 
ndonesian Woolf yaTIONAL GALLERY, to May 24: Im- 


rds 
N. 
School 


pressionist & Post-Impressionist Painting 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, to May 23: Wash- 


}7: American Insi ington Water Color Club 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL, May 20-June 3: 
_p Art & Secondary Education 
of Por WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


chibition; May I} NORTON, May: New Directions 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
ART CENTER, May: Water Colors 


Contemporary } WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


GALLERY, to May 22: Estorick Collection 
of French Painting; May 15-June 8: 


10-31: Water Cf Baroque Illusion 


: Conn. 


; Katherine Cho 
1e 6: Group 


Utamaro Hokus 
William & Eni 


French & Germo 
| Weddige 


Collet) WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, thru Sept. 8: Dial Collection 


NEW YORK CITY 


Museums: 


S8ROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), to May 31: 
international Water Color Exhibition 
COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq. at 7), to 
May 15: Art in Film 
| GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), tru May: Phi- 
| lippe Dotremont Collection, Brussels 
METROPOLITAN (5th Ave. at 82), to May 


are ii 31: Gauguin 
Bs wiete “) MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to May 12: 
pe Irene Joc "it? 10 May 31: New American Prints 
oo oe ACADEMY (1083 5th), May 
24: N.A.W.A. 
> 7: Teshigahor N.A.W.A. Annual 


PRIMITIVE ARTS (15 W. 54), to May 10: 


Phelan Compet Sculpture from 3 African Tribes; May 20- 


ai Group; to 


Sept. 10: Mexican Stone Sculpture 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr. at 103), 
May 5-24: Serigraph Society 


ne 7: Students WHITNEY (22 W. 54), May: Salemme 
4: Martin Koeli'§ Galleries: 
ver; Fred Nogll A.C.A. (63 E. 57), May 4-16: Sid Hammer 


jigious Art 


ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.: 
122, 8-10), May: Maria Krasnonis 


Chinese Pointing F ALAN (766 Madison at 66), to May 9: 


sulliet Print Colleh AREA (80 E. 10) 
Student Work | Mumford; May 8-28 


Reuben Tam; May 11-29: Jack Squier 
, to May 7: Daphne 


: Paul Yakovenko 


ARGENT (236 E. 60), to May 15: 


W. R. Valentine’ N.A.W.A. Jury 


ARKEP (152 Ww. 24), May 1-15: League 
of Present Day Artists; May 16-31: Group 


e 14: Va. Atif} ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), May 


Ninston Collec ARTISTES D 
; May 3-29: MiSE73), May 6.26, Collign 


1830: Gallery Group 
E FRANCE (905 Madison at 


on; May 27-June 
6: Jean Leppien ' . 


h. University A*f ARTISTS’ ( 


. Chinese 


May 3-31: Crh May 4-15: Bea Kettle 


851 Lexington at 64), May 
Folk At ms lucia Vernarelli; Ralph Della Volpe 
ZT (142 w. 57), to May 7: Isa Katz; 


wood, Richard Car- 


+ Sargent melitano; May 16-27: Meredith Syk 
: ykes 
AL. AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
OF Hi er May: Gallery Group 
tio “ eo {0s Madison at 68), to May 
ohnson; : 0 Cent i ; 
» stew Ge 19h Gen entury Americans; May 


up 





ARTS /May 1959 


BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to May 
16: Israel Levitan; May 18-June 13: Luis 
Martinez Pedro 

BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), to 
May 11: Jessie Ansbacher Group 

BAYER (51 E. 80), to May 16: Patrix 
BERRY-HILL (743 5th at 58), May 1-30: 
19 Century Americans 

BERRYMAN (2852 Bway at 111), to May 
16: Arthur Danto; May 18-June 6: Keiko 
Minami 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), to May 23: Do- 
menico Gnoli 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to May 9: Howard 
Baer; May 4-16: Richard Ahntholz; May 
11-30: Amy Jones 

BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
May 16: Edward Weinberg; May 19-June 
6: Wols 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to May 14: Momi- 
yama, Konzal; May 15-June 15: Garden 
Sculpture Group; Gallery Group 
B’KLYN ARTS (141 Montague): Group 
B’KLYN COLLEGE (Campus Rd.), to May 
18: Alumni Group 

BURR (115 W. 55), to May 9: Jasamine 
Texoon; May 10-23: Doris Grasso; May 
24-June 6: Gifford Cochran 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), to May 7: 5 Con- 
temporary Painters, 25 Year Retrospec- 
tive; May 8-28: Alice Forman, Jon Henry 
CARUS (243 E. 82), May: Group 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), to May 9: Pierre 
Sicard; May 18-June 12: Group 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to May 9: Jon Schue- 
ler; thru May: Group 

CECILE (62 W. 56), to May 9: Robert 
Nisbet; May 12-23: J. Anthony Buzzelli; 
May 25-June 6: Group 

CHASE (31 E. 64), May 4-16: Robinson 
Mackee; May 18-30: Meyerowitz 

CITY (735 6th at 24), May 1-21: Mi- 
chaela Weisselberg 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), to May 9: John 
Guttman; thru May: Group 
COMERFORD (117 E. 57): Kuniyoshi 
CONNOISSEUR (971 Lexington at 70), 
May 2-30: Group 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 77), 
to May 9: Martinez; May 11-30: Group 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), to 
May 15: Martha Visser’t-Hooft; May 18- 
June 5: Stuart J. Davis, sculpture 

COX (6 E. 39): 200 Gods of Far East 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), May 4-16: Betty 
Hartnell; May 18-30: Adelaide Newhan 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), May 5-30: Fillin Fam- 
ily Collection 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53): Group 
DEITSCH (51 E. 73), May 5-30: Citron 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to May 30: Grace 
Hartigan 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), May: Group 
DUNCAN (303 E. 51), May 4-16: Le 
Guen; May 18-June 1: H. Brognard 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to May 16: Gor- 
don Russell; May 19-July 31: Group 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79), thru June: Halcyon 
Days of 18th Century 

EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), May 
4-16: Ruth Hutton Ancker 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), to May 30: 
Woman in pre-Columbian art 

ESTE (32 E. 65), May 1-June 6: Master 
Drawings from 5 Centuries 

F.A.R. (746 Madison at 60), May 11-25: 
Braque, etchings & lithos 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), May 4-30: Buffet 
FINE ARTS (41 E. 57): Recent Acquisitions 
FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), May 3-19: 
Group; May 20-June 5: Lil Picard, Ilie 
Wacs 

FRENCH & CO. (978 Madison), May 8- 
30: Jules Olitski 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to May 23: Michael 
Loew 

FURMAN (46 E. 80): Primitive Art 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), May 5-30: John 
Dobbs 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Madison at 
83): Modern Masters 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), May 
23-June 13: American Child Art 
GALLERY 15 (59 W. 54), May 1-16: Ger- 
trude Gould, Jeanette Harris; May 18- 
June 3: Joan Personette, Bert Werfel 


GALLERY NEW YORK (931 Madison at 
74), May 8-23: Helen Wolf, Robert Daley 
GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), to May 
10: Arthur B. Carles; May 12-30: Carl 
Heidenreich 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), to 
May 10: Arthur B. Carles 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), to May 16: Seong Moy; 
May: Lunak 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), to May 9: Corbel- 
lini; May 2-23: Roger Bezombes 
HANSA (210 Central Prk. So.), to May 
16: Alice Trumbull Mason; May 18-June 
6: Invitational Group 

HARTERT (22 E. 58): Early American 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to May 26: Franco 
Gentilini 

HERVE (611 Madison at 58): Group 
HICKS STREET (48 Hicks, Bklyn), to May 
17: George Resch, photographs; May 
21-June 6: Group 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), May 12- 
June 7: Leo Michelson 

IMAGE (100 E. 10), to May 20: Ann 
Treer, Charles Pratt 

INTERNATIONAL (55 W. 56), May 4-14: 
Lawrence; May 15-28: Scherk, Juliano 
OLAS (123 E. 55), Apr. 27-May 16: 
Vincent Capraro; May 18-June 6: Group 
ISAACSON (22 E. 66), May 4-23: Thomas 
Clark 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to May 18: Sofu 
Teshigahara, Alfred Jenson 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to May 7: Irving Sei- 
denberg; May 8-28: Invitational Annual 
JANIS (15 E. 57), May 4-30: Willem de 
Kooning 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), to May 9: Modern 
French Graphics; May 11-30: Group 
KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), May 7-30: 
Graves Collection—American Prints 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), thru June: Group 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), May 12-June 12: 
Olivier Debre 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), to May 
15: Kyle Morris; May 16-June 5: Kumi 
Sugai 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to May 9: Irene Ze- 
von; May 11-23: Judith Helfer, Sylvia 
Goldfarb, Helen Cushman 

KRASNER (1061 Madison at 80), to May 
9: Beling; May 11-25: Burnouf-Proteau 
KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), to 
May 9: Henry Mitchell; May 16-June 19: 
20 Century American Landscapes 
LANDRY (712 5th), to May 16: O. 
Landuyt 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Madison at 61), to 
May 8: George Russin; May 11-25: 
Howard Silverman 

LOEB (12 E. 57), May: Macris 

MARCH (95 E. 10), May 8-28: Rocco 
Armento, Mario Yrisarry 

MARINO (46 W. 56), to May 13: E. C. 
Hope Memorial Exhibit; Night Gallery: 
Felix Pasilis;s May 15-June 15: Co-op 
Galleries; Night: Jean Louis Champean 
MATISSE (41 E. 57): French Paintings 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), May 4-29: Bunce 
Mi CHOU (36 W. 56), May 12-June 6: 
Chi-Kwan Chen, Hua Li, Gary Woo 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), May 5-23: Draw- 
ing 

MILCH (21 E. 67), May 4-23: Philip Vis- 
son 

MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th), May: Lewis 
Sterne 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), May 6-23: Mor- 
ton Birkin 

MOND‘ART (719 Lexington at 58), May 
9-30: Harold Merriam 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy 
Pk.), May 3-17: Drawings from Drawing 
Magazine 3 

NESSLER (718 Madison at 64), May 4- 
23: Mary Ronin 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), to May 30: Gauguin 

NEW SCHOOL (66 W. 12), May 18-June 
5: David Lang 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Fine Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), May 12-June 
4: Invitational Group 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), to May 
16: Italian Exchange Exhibition 


PANORAS (62 W. 56), May 4-16: Ber- 
nard Kassoy; May 18-30: Didi Deglin 
PARIS (126 E. 56), May 4-29: Lareuse 
PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), to May 
9: Enrique Montenegro; May 12-30: 
Lewis Sterne, Jane Teller 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to May 9: Walter 
Murch, Forrest Bess; May 12-30: William 
Congdon 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), to May 
9: Peter Grippe; May 11-30: Twardowicz 
PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), May: Mod- 
ern Masters 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), May 8-21: Jean 
Auger; May 22-June 4: Ed Golik, Marilyn 
Ries 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), May 1-15: 
Hilda Ward; May 16-30: Fe Bland 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to May 16: 
Takai; May 18-June 6: Herman Cherry 
PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), to May 
20: Portraits in Review 

QUEENS COLLEGE (Flushing), to May 
22: Medieval Art 

REHN (683 5th at 54), May 4-24: Morris 
Kantor, drawings 

RICE (1451 Lexington at 94), May 5-16: 
John Sedgwick; May 19-June 13: An- 
drew Martin 

RILEY (24 E. 67), to May 9: Gladys Wert- 
heim Bachrach; May 12-30: Sylvia 
Carewe 

ROKO (925 Madison at 74), May 4-27: 
Ruth Abrams 
ROSENBERG 
Group 
SAGITTARIUS (777 Madison at 67), May 
4-16: Ann Mittleman 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to May 15: 
Leonid Massine Collection 

ST. MARKS-IN-BOWERIE (2nd Ave. at 
10), to May 17: Lower Eastside Artists 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH (865 Madison at 
71), to May 9: Eskimo Sculpture 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE (Clinton & De 
Kalb, Bklyn), to May 13: Church Art in 
Vermont: Marywood Studios 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to May 16: August 
Mosca; May 18 thru June: Group 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), May 4-23: 
Sculpture 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57): Modern French 
SCULPTURE CENTER (161 E. 69), May 
10-30: Frank Eliscu 

SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), to May 9: 
Dorothy Sturm; May 11-30: Reichek 
SEGY (708 Lexington at 57): African 
SILBERMAN (1014 Madison at 78): Mod- 
ern Paintings 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to May 30: 
Noguchi 

STOLPER (7 E. 80): Primitive Art 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
May 4-30: Gallery Group 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), May 1-21: Fran- 
cesco di Cocco 

TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Art 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 
May 2-June 3: Max Pechstein 
VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to May 9: Morlotti; 
May 11-June 6: Afro, gouaches 
WALKER (117 E. 57), May 11-30: Group 
WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving Pl.), 
to May 9: Group; May 11-30: Josef 
Presser 

WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), to May 
16: Frasconi, Avati, Galicia; May 25 
thru June: Japanese Woodcuts 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to May 16: Firmino 


(20 E. 79), May 4-30: 


E.. 37); 


Saldanha; May 19-June 6: Stanislas 
Fraydas 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68): 


Sculpture by Contemporary Masters 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to May 16: 
Portinari; May 7-23: Victor Riesenfeld 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), to May 23: Seliger 
WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
May 1-30: Don Stacy 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), May 5-30: 
Resia Ain 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), 
May 6-June 13: Benjamin Kopman 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), to May 16: Salva- 
tore Grippi; May 18-June 6: Linsey 
Decker 


-CANDIDO 
PORTINARI 


Through May 16th 


WILDENSTEIN, 


19 East 64th Street, New York 








